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ON THE QUAY. 


(‘ve never travelled for more’n a diy, 
I never was one to roam. 
But [ likes to sit on the busy quay, 
Watching the ships that says to 
me— 
“Always somebody goin’ away, 
Somebody gettin’ home.” 


{ likes to think that the world’s so 
wide— 
’Tis grand to be livin’ there, 
Takin’ a part in its goin’s on... 
Ah, now, ye’re laughin’ at poor old 
John, 
Talkin’ o’ works o’ the world wi’ pride 
As if he was doin’ his share! 


But laugh if ye will! 
as me 
Ye’ll find ’tis a rare good plan 
To look at the world—an’ love it 
too!— 
Tho’ never a job are ye fit to 
do... 
An’ ’ticn’t sorrow an’ pain to see 
The work o’ another man. 


When ye're old 


‘Tis good when the heart grows big at 
last, 
Too big for trouble to fill— 
Wi’ room for the things that was 
only stuff 
When workin’ an’ winnin’ seemed 
more’n enough— 
Room for the world, the world so vast, 
Wi’ its peoples an’ all their skill. 


That’s what I’m thinkin’ on all the 
days 
I’m loafin’ an’ smokin’ here, 
An’ the ships do make me think 
the most 
(Of readin’ in books ’tis little I'd 
boast),— 
But the ships they carries me long, 
long ways, 
An’ draws far places near. 


I sees the things that a sailor brings, 
I hears the stories he tells... 
*Tis surely a wonderful world, in- 
deed! 
*"Tis more’n the peoples can ever 
need! 
An’ I praises the Lord—to myself I 


sings— 
For the world in which I dwells. 





On the Quay, Etc. 


An’ I loves the ships more every day, 
Tho’ I never was one to roam. 
Oh, the ships is comfortin’ sights 
to see, 
An’ they means a lot when they 
says to me— 
“Always somebody goin’ away, 
Somebody gettin’ home.” 
. o. &, 


THE PLEASANT LIFE. 


When I came back to Nature’s ways, 
After a city’s ill-spent days, 
And saw in summer fields of gold, 
That billowed in the wind, and rolled 
Against green hedges, and the tree, 
When all its leaves danced merrily; 
And saw the simple cattle look 
With eyes whose lashes hardly shook: 
And clouds that changed Heaven’s face. 
and could 
Seem motionless, stare how I would: 
And all the sweet, wild blossoms seen 
In leafy woods and meadows green: 
When I saw these sweet sights, and 
heard 
The music made by Brook and Bird; 
The Skylark’s voice, that happy hour 
He soared up through a sunny shower: 
And woodland Brook, that raised his 


tones 

Each time he came to rocks and 
stones— 

When I saw these sweet sights, and 
heard 


The music made by Brook and Bird, 
“Nature,” I said, “take thou my trust 
Until this Earth reclaims its dust.” 
W. H. Davies. 
The Nation. 





THE MOUNTAINERR. 


Oh, at the eagle’s height 
To lie i’ the sweet of the sun, 
While veil after veil takes flight 
And God and the world are one! 


Oh! the night on the steep! 
All that his eyes saw dim 
Grows light in the dusky deep, 
And God is alone with him. 
A. E. 
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MENDELSSOHN IN 1909. 


1. 

By the time the centenary of a mod- 
ern artist’s birth arrives, the world 
has, as a rule, made up its mind as to 
his real value and his position in the 
history of art. There was no diffi- 
culty in 1870 of deciding pretty accu- 
rately where Beethoven will ultimately 
stand, and even before 1911 and 1913 
arrive, practically every one is agreed 
as to the precise significance of Liszt 
und Wagner. In 1933 the present op- 
posing views as to the essential qual- 
ity of Brahms’s art will have struck a 
balance, and Brahms will bear a ticket 
that represents his agreed-upon value 
in the general history of music, as 
Bach, and Gliick, and Mozart, and 
Beethoven and the rest of them do. 
The world—or at all events the Eng- 
lish-speaking world—has not yet ar- 
rived at this truce of opinion upon 
Mendelssohn; the centenary of his 
birth, indeed, finds the great major- 
ity of musicians and the general pub- 
lic still in conflict upon the question of 
his final worth. To the former his 
name has become, not altogether 
justly, the symbol of all that is 
amiably weak in music; to the public 
at large he is still one of the great 
masters, to be classed vaguely with 
Bach, Beethoven and Mozart. The ex- 
aggerated esteem in which he is held 
by the man in the street “has had the 
inevitable effect of making most mod- 
ern musicians rank him a little lower 
than he deserves. All of us who have 
had occasion to write about him have 
been guilty of this in our time. Our 


excuse is that we were really pepper- 
ing away not so much at Mendelssohn 
as at Mendelssohnism, just as the in- 
genious French gentleman who fired 
at Dreyfus the other day pleaded that 
he had no feeling at all against Drey- 
fus, but simply wanted to register his 


public protest against Dreyfusism. 
Symbolic murder of this kind has to 
be committed occasionally in art crit- 
icism. Mendelssohn, of course, is not 
wholly answerable for the sins of his 
uncritical worshippers; but when we 
reflect upon the evil that has been 
wrought in English music in his name, 
the dire effects of his influence upon a 
whole generation of our musicians, the 
dead weight of entrenched tradition 
against which our more original com- 
posers have had to struggle, the stum- 
bling-block that “Elijah” has become 
in the concert-room, the hindrance 
that the choral style thus blindly wor- 
shipped has been to our choirs develop- 
ing a serviceable modern technique of 
choral singing,—it is hard to refrain 
from turning one’s guns occasionally 
upon Mendelssohn himself as well as 
upon his followers. There can be lit- 
tle doubt that he will be ranked by fu- 
ture historians, so far as English mu- 
sic and musical life are concerned, as 
one of the most maleficent forces in 
history. 

Yet his hold even on the British pub- 
lic is relaxing, slowly perhaps, but 
none the less surely. He is losing 
his vogue with the gradual passing 
away of the conditions that gave it 
him. He came here at the psycholog- 
ical moment. In a country where or- 
chestras were extremely scarce—even 
in 1856 Edward Bache could lay his 
finger on this as one of the prime 
causes of the dearth of good English 
composers—public music was of neces- 
sity largely choral; while the poorly 
developed piano technique and _ the 
equally poorly developed musical intel- 
ligence of the average amateur shut 
him out from all music of any difii- 
culty or subtlety. Mendelssohn sat- 
isfied both needs better than any na- 
tive composer of the day could do. 
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His choral works were, as regards 
their technique, so deftly written as to 
be the delight of the singers; the 
choruses themselves had just the 
plain, solid qualities that the national 
taste demanded, nurtured as it had 
been on Handel; and the solo work in 
the oratorios was often very expres- 
sive. And as the oratorios were just 
on the level of the better musical intel- 
ligence of the time, the piano works ap- 
pealed irresistibly to the feebler mu- 
sical intelligence. Sentimentality was 
rampant in all the popular art and 
popular literature of the day. The age 
that could cry over the sentimental 
women that the novelists mostly drew 
—those impossible sylphs who always 
cast down their eyes if a man spoke to 
them, always blushed at the very men- 
tion of marriage, lived lives of self- 
conscious’ self-sacrifice for some 
wicked or blundering male creature 
with mutton-chop . whiskers (those 
whiskers that are almost a symbol and 
summary of the epoch!), and simpered, 
sighed and wept through five hundred 
pages at a time—the age that could 
ery over these things, and at the same 
time be blind to the real tragedy of the 
stunted lives of the women and chil- 
drer of the richer classes, and to the 
horrors of the conditions under which 
the poorer ones had to work, was just 
the age to take to its bosom the sim- 
pering and chattering piano pieces of 
Mendelssohn. Any closer contact with 
real life would have shocked sensibil- 
ities so delicate and so artificial. The 
public had found the food it wanted, 
and would have no other. For many 
years no other kind of music had any 
chance in England. Able musicians 
like Henry Hugo Pierson, who refused 
to bow the knee to this Baal, were 
forced to settle in Germany. And for 
long enough afterwards, the British 
public, kept up to the mark by a num- 
ber of reactionary musical critics of 
considerably more vehemence' than 
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sense, set its face against every new 
impulse in music. It must be remem- 
bered that the England into which 
Mendelssohn came as a conqueror, and 
over which he ruled so long, was in 
many respects an extremely ignorant 
England. Edward Bache’s letters of 
1855 and 1856, eight or nine years af- 
ter Mendelssohn’s death, are full of ia- 
ments over the hopelessness of a mu- 
sical career in this country. In 1860 
Arthur Sullivan was also thanking his 
stars that he had been sent to Leipzig 
to study. “I often try to think,” he 
says in one of his letters of that time, 
“what would have become of me had 
I never come to Germany. In England 
there was very little more for me to 
learn. I had heard and knew well al- 
most all the small stock of wmwusi- 
which is ever performed in London 
(and it is very littke compared to what 
one hears here).”” There was a strong 
prejudice against all the better music 
of the day—against that of Schumann, 
for example, about whom the doughty 
London critics of the time wrote in 
much the same terms as they and their 
successors did about Wagner a few 
years later. Sterndale Bennett, 
Mendelssohn’s maiden sister, “would 
not,” said Sullivan, “have a note of 
Schumann; and as for Wagner, he was 
outside the pale of criticism.” Henry 
F. Chorley, one of the critical bullies 
who at this time devoted most of their 
powers to setting the clock back in 
England, thought Schumann “a sincere 
but most dreary and unmelodious mys- 
tic.” and “made it a point to the end 
of his life,” we are told, “to walk out 
of the concert-room at the beginning 
of the second movement of Schu- 
mann’s Quintet, to mark, it is said, his 
high disapproval of a certain chord 
in the eighth bar.” Chorley’s brother 
in critical iniquity, Davison of the 
Times—remembered now for the most 
part only by the offensiveness of his at- 
tacks on Wagner—sagely declared that 
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Schumann “mistook music for a 
branch of metaphysics.” In the seven- 
ties and eighties, Walter Bache was set 
upon by this heavy-handed clique be- 
cause of his admiration for Liszt; and 
every one knows the slow rise of 
Wagner to favor in England. Most of 
the power of the press, then and for 
some time afterwards, was in the 
hands of the Mendelssohnians; and 
with only a meagrely educated popu- 
jace in the provinces, having few op- 
portunities of hearing representative 
modern music, it was little wonder 
that the Mendelssohn régime lasted so 
long. 

Compare with all this resounding 
hero-worship the present position of 
Mendelssohn in England. In almost 
every department he has been outdis- 
tanced not merely by later composers 
but by his two great contemporaries. 
His pianoforte music now looks very 
feeble and bloodless by the side of that 
of Schumann and of Chopin. His 
chamber music has little or nothing of 
the vitality of some of Schumann’s, 
whose songs, again, have now swept 
Mendelssohn’s completely off the 
board. Two of his symphonies and 
four or five of his overtures still keep 
their place; but, excellent as they are 
in their own line, they are rather over- 
shadowed now by Schumann’s deeper 
and more human work. Mendelssohn's 
piano concertos have dropped out of 
the repertory of almost every pianist, 
though the G minor is occasionally 
played by young ladies, who like it 
for the easy opportunities of display 
it affords; Schumann’s piano concerto 
remains as vital as ever. Where Men- 
delssohn still commands a hearing is 
with his violin concerto and his sacred 
choral works—neither of which Chopin 


or Schumann attempted. Wherever 
his contemporaries have come into 
competition with him he has been 


worsted. He was a far more expert 
craftsman than 


either Schumann or 
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Chopin; but his easy mastery of the 
technique of his art has not been able 
to atone for the too frequent super- 
ficiality of what he has to say. The 
present centenary will show pretty 
conclusively the parlous state of the 
bulk of his music. The celebrations 
tuke, in almost every case, the shape 
of a performance of “Elijah.” Think 
of the Bach, or Beethoven, or Strauss 
or Wagner festivals we could give; 
there is material enough for a couple 
of weeks of music-making. Then 
think how limited our choice is with 
regard to Mendelssohn. “St. Paul” is 
now so old and thin that it can hardly 
stand up for a complete evening. The 
violin concerto, the “Scotch” and 
“Italian” symphonies, and some half-a- 
dozen of the overtures we can always 
hear with pleasure, but not too close 
together; their limited range of feeling 
wnd the sameness of their idiom would 
pall upon us if we were compelled to 
have a whole evening of them. The 
piano music, the chamber-music and 
the songs would prove even more mo- 
notonous; a Mendelssohn piano recital 
or Lieder evening, indeed, would be an 
impossibility. The bulk of the work 
for solos, chorus, and orchestra—the 
“Loreley,” “The First Walpurgis 
Night,” the “Lauda Sion,” the “Anti- 
gone” music, the music of “(®dipus” 
and to “Athalia,” the “Christus,” and 
others,—are dead beyond resuscitation. 
There remain only “Elijah” and one or 
two of the Psalms; and as the English 
public knows nothing of the latter, it 
is “Elijah” that has to bear the whole 
brunt of the majority of the centenary 
celebrations. 


Il. 

Von Biilow. in his incisive way, once 
declared that Mendelssohn began as a 
genius and ended as a talent. He 
spoiled the epigram by adding to it; 
but as it stands it is broadly, though 
net completely, true. It does some in- 
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justice, indeed, to the real development 
of mind and of heart that is seen in 
some of Mendelssohn’s later work; but 
if we take it to mean that the boy who, 
at the age of seventeen, could write 
the beautiful and perfectly finished 
“Midsummer Night’s Dream” overture 
ought to have done greater things at 
thirty-eight than he did, the epigram 
strikes home. Mendelssohn is, _ in 
truth, one of the disappointments of 
musical history. At first sight he 
seems a pardox; it is hard to square 
his music with his life. So much of 
the music is the mildest commonplace, 
and so little of it, apart from one or 
two of the choral works, exhibits any- 
thing like vigor, that if we were to try 
to reconstruct the man from the evi- 
dence of his music alone,—as we can 
reconstruct Bach, Beethoven, Berlioz, 
Chopin and Wagner, for example, from 
their music,—we should figure him as 
an amiable valetudinarian. In reality, 
he was one of the most vigorous men 
and one of the hardest workers of his 
epoch, not at all the simpering noodle 
he is made to appear in the ordinary 
portrait or bust. Devrient, who knew 
him well in his youthful days, speaks 
of him as being “of middle height, 
slender frame, and of uncommon mus- 
cular power, a capital gymnast, swim- 
mer, walker, rider and dancer.” His 
death, we know, was hastened by the 
excessive strain of the work he volun- 
tarily imposed upon himself. And it 
is this man, so highly charged with 
nervous and muscular energy, who has 
become the symbol for all that is 
amiable, superficial, and spinsterly in 
music! 

He came to maturity too soon; hence 
the small amount of development his 
music shows from first to last, and 
the tendency to premature exhaustion. 
His musical output even as a boy was 
enormous, some fifty or sixty pieces, 
including trios, sonatas, piano solos, 
songs, « cuntata, 2 comedy and other 
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things, being composed in the year 
1820 alone. By.the time he was four- 
teen he had become, with a precocity 
unusual even in his race, almost a 
man; and his growth seems to have 
been completed when he was about 
sixteen. The premature collapse thus 
prepared for was accelerated by his 
well-meaning parents, who, like most 
people with a Wunderkind, sacrificed 
him to their own fondness and vanity. 
It is plain enough now that the boy’s 
brain was sadly overworked from 
childhood. He learned everything 
with the utmost ease, the consequence 
being that he was incessantly given 
new things to learn. The testimony 
of Devrient—who was an exceedingly 
affectionate, but clear-eyed friend— 
bears out, on this point, the evidence 
one can piece together from other 
quarters. “His brain,” he says, “had 
from childhood been taxed excessively 
by the university course, study of mod- 
ern languages, drawing, and much 
else; and to these were added the 
study of music in its profoundest 
sense. These wondrous gifts 
filled me with frequent doubts as to 
whether his nervous power could pos- 
sibly sustain him through the length of 
an ordinary life. Moreover, he would 
take no repose. The habit of constant 
occupation, instilled by his mother, 
made rest intolerable to him.” The 
fond but short-sighted parents were 
evidently doing their best from the 
first to turn the genius into a talent. 
The popular view that Mendelssohn 
would have become a greater man had 
he been born poor has some truth in 
it. His father’s wealth and position 
in society gave the boy many desirable 
things—the best training, leisure for 
study and practice, the companionship 
of the most eminent men in Europe. 
But all the time the eager and sensi- 
tive little soul was being half-starved. 
It was learning next to nothing of the 
realities of life at first hand; snugly 
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cocooned from the world, it developed 
facility at the expense of depth. He 
found almost everything too easy in 
life and art; as a rule he had only to 
lay his finger against any door for it 
to epen to him at once. He was too 
emphatically Felix from his birth. 


IIL. 

Almost the whole of Mendelssohn is 
summed up in two typical works, one 
at the beginning and the other at the 
end of his career—the overture to the 
“Midsummer Night’s Dream” (1826), 
and “Elijah” (1846). His range was a 
limited one, and these two works 
pretty well cover it all; almost every- 
thing that is good in his other instru- 
mental works has something of the 
spirit of the overture in it; while 
“Blijah” is his supreme effort to ex- 
press definite human emotions in his 
art. In his instrumental work as a 
whole the note of humanity is lacking; 
the work is often very beautiful, but 
its beauty is either of sub-human or 
non-human things—as in the overtures 
to the “Midsummer Night’s Dream,” 
the “Hebrides,” “Melusina,” and “A 
Calm Sea.” and in many piano or 
chamber music movements—or of hu- 
man nature in the naive gladness of 
physical motion—as in the Italian and 
Scotch symphonies—rather than in the 
throes of thought or feeling. In his 
vocal works he necessarily had to aim 
at expressing vital and varied human 
emotion; and his work in this line is 
mostly a long record of failures or 
half-successes until we come to 
“Elijah,”’—complete successes in the 
case of one or two of his settings of 
the Psalms, partial successes in cases 
like “St. Paul,” and more or less com- 
plete failures in the songs, his two 
operas, and works such as “The First 
Walpurgis Night.” “Antigone,” 


“Christus,” and others. 
Study of his instrumental and his vo- 
cal work soon reduces him, by analy- 
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sis, to three or four simple elements, 
upon which he traded all his life long. 
Any one volume of his instrumenta) 
works,—his piano compositions for ex- 
ample,—will give the complete key to 
him as an instrumental composer. He 
is extremely fond of rapid, bustling, 
prattling figures, as in the fairy music 
in the overture to the “Midsummer 
Night’s Dream.” Often these figures 
are the cheapest make-believe; there is 
a vast amount of flUummery and fidget 
going on,—rapid scale passages, flying 
arpeggios, and all the rest of the tricks 
of the salon composer—but nothing at 
all is being said. This kind of thing 
can be seen in plenty in the G minor 
piano concerto, in the F sharp minor 
Capriccio, in No. 2 of the seven “Char- 
akterstiicke,” in the “Fantasia” and 
“Presto” (op. 28), in the “Presto Agi- 
tato” in B minor, in the Etude in F 
minor, and in the three Capriccios of 
op. 33. For all their fuss and hurry 
and scurry and swagger, movements 
of this kind—and they occur in Men- 
delssohn’s mature as well as his earlier 
work—suggest merely an emotional 
weakling trying to be energetic; he be- 
strides his little rocking-horse, and 
brandishes his little wooden sword, and 
pipes out his little war-cry, but it is all 
very feeble and very puppyish. 

On the other hand, the treatment of 
these bustling figures is sometimes 
very happy; and in these cases the 
music generally suggests—as in the 
last of the seven “Charakterstiicke” 
and the second of the three “Fanta- 
sies” (op. 16)—the “Midsummer Night's 
Dream” overture. He was always de- 
lightful in this fairy world. He was 
not the first, by the way, as Grove 
wrongly said, “to bring the fairies into 
the orchestra;” they had been already 
brought there by Weber. And the 
treatment of them by the two men is 
characteristic. Weber's fairyland is 
as full of feeling as the world of hu- 
man beings. Mendelssohn's fairies 
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hardly think or feel at all; but they are 
incomparable dancers. No other com- 
poser, perhaps, showed all his life the 
same keen zest in agile musical motion 
for its own sake. “Music of this kind 
cannot, of course, be the greatest mu- 
sic; but when it is handled so finely as 
Mendelssohn at his best handled it, it 
may become extremely enjoyable. 
With him it has never anything of the 
human quality, the sense of spiritual 
agitation or of humor that Beethoven 
could give to many of his quick move- 
ments. It is airy, flying music, made 
for sheer joy in the airiness and the 
flight of it. We get it now and then 
in some of the piano pieces and in the 
chamber music, and it is at its finest, 
perhaps, in the finale to the Italian 
symphony. Wherever it comes, it is 
from the same fount as the overture 
to the “Midsummer Night's Dream.” 

Pursuing the analysis of his instru- 
mental style, it will, be found that he 
is, as a rule, poor in his slow move- 
ments, or wherever he has to express 
deep emotion. Now and again he 
moves us; but as a rule his feeling is 
either banal or gently and superficially 
sentimental. An andante of even so 
much depth as that in the violin con- 
certo is rare with him. Sometimes he 
merely puts on the conventional an- 
dante manner without being able to 
think himself into the andante mood, 
much as the hired mute at the funeral 
puts on the look and the apparel of 
grief without himself feeling grief. 
Sometimes he visibly pumps the emo- 
tion up with an effort, as in the thin, 
weak religious sentiment of the an- 
dante in the “Lobgesang.” And no- 
where does he show any capacity for 
working out a slow movement consist- 
ently at any length. He soon gets out 
of his depth; note, for instance, how 
both the andante of the “Lobgesang”’ 
and that of G mimor piano concerto 
soon go off into fizgig ornamentation, 
as if he had grown tired of pretending 
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to feel deepiy, and wanted to get back 
to the type of briskly-moving music in 
which he felt more at home. Even in 
the andante of the Italian symphony 
no note of real emotion is struck; the 
movement is interesting and enjoyable, 
but purely as a piece of genre painting; 
it has no lyrical or choric feeling. To 
sum up, his instrumental music at its 
best shows him to be an excellent 
dancer and a good miniature painter, 
but a poor poet. He is happiest when 
he is simply. tossing sprightly frag- 
ments of themes about, without any 
pretence at profundity of feeling. Of- 
ten he merely achieves emptiness in 
the process; in his average moods he 
gives us an agreeable sensation of tak- 
ing a walk with a companion who can 
at least chatter pleasantly upon any 
topic; while at his best, as in certain 
movements of the Italian and the 
Scotch symphonies and in some of the 
overtures, he weaves patterns of de- 
cided beauty. He is endlessly fluent 
—his fluency sometimes degenerating 
into mere empty garrulity—and his ad- 
mirable technical training and the cool 
command he has over all his ideas en- 
sure that whatever he does is smoothly 
and neatly put together. 

Here some of his limitations are be- 
ginning to define themselves. Others 
soon appear. He is seen to think, 
from the beginning to the end of his 
career, in certain formule, escaping 
from them only now and then in his 
best works. He has one mannerism 
that is often fatal,—the tendency to 
terminate his phrases with a cadence 
that prosodists would call a feminine 
ending,—a limp downward slide from 
a note to the note just below it, usually 
from the tonic to the leading-note or 
from the fourth to the third. (A typi- 
cal example is the setting of the word 
“life” in the second line of “Be thou 
faithful unto death.”) As there are 
only twelve notes in our scale, the same 
cadence is necessarily used at times by 
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every composer; but with none of them 
is it such a vice as with Mendelssohn. 
Scarcely a work of his is free from 
it; some works positively reek with it, 
such as the andante of the E flat quar- 
tette (op. 12), which contains five ex- 
amples of it in the first twelve bars, or 
the adagio of the A minor quartette 
(op. 3), which has it seven times in the 
first eighteen bars. Its effect is cu- 
riously weak; it is, indeed, a prime 
cause of the amiable futility of so 
many of Mendelssohn's melodies. We 
meet with it hundreds of times in the 
piano works, songs, the organ works, 
and the chamber music. It will be 
found in every one of the larger or- 
chestral works—in the War March in 
“Athalie,” in the first subject of both 
the Italian and the Scotch symphonies. 
in the “Calm Sea” overture, in the 
“Son and Stranger” overture, in the 
“Lobgesang” symphony; and again in 
al] the choral works, large and small. 
und in many of his solo airs, such as 
“But the Lord is mindful of his own,” 
“Praise thou the Lord’” (“Lobgesang”’), 
“No hostile force,” “He came to re- 
veal,” “Alas, that all by virtue 
sainted,” “Promised joys” and others, 
all from “Athalie;’ in many of the 
strophes of “Cpidus;” in “Wretched! 
wretched!” “Retribution! Vengeance,” 
and other solo numbers in the “Lore- 
ley;” in “Where does my rover,” “To 
earn a festival so gay,” and other 
things in the “Son and Stranger;” in 
“For my soul thirsteth,” and “My tears 
have been my meat” (42nd Psalm); in 
“O come let us worship,” and “Hence- 
forth when ye hear his voice” (95th 
Psalm); and in crowds of other cases. 
Always the effect is to soften the melo- 
dic outline, sometimes to the verge of 
flabbiness, as in the theme in F major 
near the beginning of the “Athalie” 
overture, which commences with such 
dignity and ends in such a weak- 
kneed slither. 

Another deeply-rooted habit of his 
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mind is to finish up a phrase with pure 
commonplace, sometimes even of a 
kind that touches on yulgarity. Con- 
venient examples may be seen in the 
endings of the first subject of the vio- 
lin concerto, the second subject of the 
“Ruy Blas” overture, the phrase to 
the words “And pile the stems to- 
gether” in the first solo of the priest in 
“The First Walpurgis Night,” the end- 
ing of the phrases in the 6-8 section of 
the “Lobgesang” symphony, the phrase 
of the fourth line of the “Winterlied,” 
the ending of the first theme of the D 
minor trio, the fourth line of “How 
lovely are the messengers,” and the 
sixth, seventh and eighth bars of the 
andante con moto in the fifth orga»: 
sonata. These and many other in- 
stances of the same type all point to 
a kind of emptying of the brain before 
he has said all he really meant to say, 
so that the phrase has to finish up 
with merely banal chatter. The reg- 
ular harmonic formule used in so 
many of his works, especially those of 
the simpler kind, need hardly be en- 
larged on. By the aid of music type, 
again, a certain correspondence could 
be shown between the rhythmic struc- 
tures of many of his melodies; it can 
be merely noted here that many of 
them are simple variants of a kind of 
typic rhythmic scheme that came very 
easily to him. Moreover, he has cer- 
tain almost inyariable formule for 
certain moods. Examine the passages 
or movements he has marked “agi- 
tato,” “con fuoco,” “appassionateo,” 
and the like, and you will find that 
most of them consist of a melodic com- 
inonplace—without a trace of real fire 
or of agitation in its neat, well- 
groomed body—with an accompani- 
ment of fussy, pretentious quick notes. 
They suggest a man who does not at 
heart feel the least excitement, but 
who tries to simulate it by a superflu- 
ity of gesture. We have only to com- 
pare any one of Mendelssohn's move- 
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ments of this order—and there ure 
many of them—with such a piece as 
the “Revolutionary” study of Chopin 
to see at once the difference between 
bogus excitement and the real thing. 


IV. 

There are works, of course, in which 
he breaks away from these limitations 
that give such sameness to so much of 
his music. His piano music, for ex- 
ample, is, as a rule, quite unintcresting 
from the purely pianistic point of 
view; no man who played the piano 
so well as Mendelssohn ever wrote so 
conventionally, and, a great part of his 
time, so emptily for it. Yet once or 
twice, as in the “Variations Sérieuses” 
he breaks out into a new and more in- 
teresting piano style—not new histor- 
ically or markedly individual, as the 
piano styles of Schumann, Chopin and 
Liszt were new and individual, but 
much freer and richer than his usual 
amateurish technique. Again, in the 
piquant little study of clashing notes 
(No. 3 of “Trois Etudes”) he gets away 
for a moment from his normal jejune 
piano style. Similar cases of emanci- 
pation from the other formulze I have 
meutioned above wiil be found; but 
for the great bulk of his work the an- 
alysis holds good. It shows that in 
spite of all his fluency and his careful 
training, his musical thought moved 
within a very narrow circle, and that 
its hold upon life, and its capacity to 
draw ever fresh nourishment from life, 
were rather small. This diagnosis is 
amply confirmed when we come to 
study his vocal works, in which we 
can measure the veracity or the depth 
of his musical utterance by means of 
the text he has to illustrate. He turns 
out to be one of the poorest psycholo- 
gists who ever wrote music; his mind 
and heart are essentially small, and he 
reduces almost every subject he 


touches to his own level. Rarely 
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does his imagination expand with his 
subject. In all his vocal works but 
one or two, every one speaks the same 
language, and usually a small language 
at that. The measure of his limita- 
tions in this respect may be taken by 
looking through his sixty songs and 
duets. Almost all are feeble in emo- 
tion, and almost all are couched in the 
same idiom of complacent superficial- 
ity. “Auf Fiiigeln des Gesanges” 
shows his gentle and refined sentiment 
at his best; at anything less than its 
best it is usually absurdly thin. Most 
of the songs are as empty as the bulk 
of the piano pieces; a song like “Schla- 
floser Augen Leuchte,” with its touch 
of wistfulness and its sense of the sad- 
ness there may be in life, speaks a 
language so rare in Mendelssohn's 
work as to make us wonder how he 
ever came to write it. There is little 
penetration anywhere into the heart of 
an emotion; little passion, little grav- 
ity; almost all the songs are facile and 
feeble, and the unvarying vocal and 
piano idiom becomes in the end insup- 
portably monotonous. 

So it is, too, with his larger vocal 
works; time after time he is hopelessly 
outclassed by his subject. Look, for 
example, at his setting of the verses 
“My God, within me is my soul cast 
down,” in the 42nd Psalm, and ask 
yourself whether any other composer 
of equal reputation has made so un- 
blushing an exhibition of his own in- 
competence to touch the nerve of his 
text. He indulges in the same self-sat 
isfied small talk in one work after an- 
other. His inability to project him- 
self into a state of mind at all remote 
from that of his average thinking is 
seen in the music given to the Priests 
of Baal in “Elijah.” These gentlemen 
were devotees of a very savage cult- 
terrible fellows who thought nothing 
of hacking themselves with knives 
when the religious fit was on them. 
Well, we all know what amiable and 
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orderly mediocrities Mendelssohn has 
made of them; his Priests of Baal in- 
spire no more terror than so many 
dear old Daddy Christmases. His 
Druids in “The First Walpurgis Night” 
are of the same respectable family— 
nice, spruce fellows with the most 
gentlemanly manners, who look as if 
they had just stepped out of a band- 
box. In “Son and Stranger” there is 
the same amiable, characterless idiom. 
His Greeks in “(Edipus” and “Anti- 
gone,” and his Jews in ‘“Athalie,” 
again speak pure Mendelssohnese with 
the utmost complacency. His heroine 
in “Loreley” laments the unfaithful- 
ness of her lover and calls down the 
vengeance of heaven upon him, with- 
out a trace of agitation in her speech, 
without forgetting for a moment her 
ladylike suavity of deportment, or al- 
lowing a single hairpin to be shaken 
out of place. In “Christus,”—an un- 
finished oratorio written about the 
same time as “Elijah’—the Jews 
bring their accusation of sedition 
against Jesus in the most ludicrously 
jaunty strains; who but the compla- 
cent Mendelssohn could ever have 
thought that this jigging stuff could 
represent the raging of a _ furious 
erowd? In all this mass of work, “Eli- 
jah” excepted, it is the rarest excep- 
tion to meet with any psychological 
power in the music. He seems to 
have almost no capacity for under- 
standing how human beings would feel 
in most of the circumstances in which 
he finds them. Even his purely reli- 
gious work, where his vocal writing is 
often good, frequently exhibits the 
same tendency to facile commonplace. 
“Hear my Prayer” is very pretty mu- 
sic; but will any one say that these 
are the strains in which a broken and 
a contrite heart would make its appeal 
to its Creator for help and comfort? 
Mendelssohn:is too much given to 
tutoyant his Deity—pouring out his 
own complacent small talk in His ears, 
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without a suspicion of the imperti- 
nence of the proceeding. 

The essential smallness of the man's 
soul, and the poverty of the nourish- 
ment it had had all its life in spite of 
its apparent good fortune, become very 
clear to us when we work in this way 
through the whole of his music. His 
friend Devrient notes that “his affec- 
tion was exclusive to the utmost; he 
loved only in the measure as he was 
loved. This was the solitary dark 
speck in his sunny disposition. He 
was the spoilt child of fortune, unused 
to hardship or opposition; it remains a 
marvel that egotism did not prevail 
more than it did over his inborn noble- 
ness and straightforwardness. The 
atmosphere of love and appreciation in 
which he had been nurtured was a con- 
dition of life to him: to receive his mu- 
sic with coldness or aversion was to 
be his enemy, and he was capable of 
denying genuine merit in anyone who 
did so.”" The world, in fact, for Felix 
Mendelssohn meant simply the bundle 
of good health and contentment of 
mind that he carried about with him 
from childhood, and the bundle of af- 
fections and admirations that every 
one in his own circle brought him. 
Of the real bigness and complexity of 
the world he had little or no compre- 
hension. He was incapable of under- 
standing the state of mind of anyone 
who did not like his music. He was 
equally incapable of understanding 
more than one or two standard states 
of mind, as we may ¢all them, in the 
characters he had to delineate in his 
music; therefore he made them all— 
lovers, priests, Druids, Greeks, Jews, 
warriors, penitents—after his own lit- 
tle image. And—apart from one or 
two exceptions, to be noted shortly— 
increase of years brought him no in- 
crease of experience and understand- 
ing. He matured mentally, as well as 
physically, at an early age. It has 
been thought wonderful that he should 
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have been able to take up the subject 
of the “Midsummer Night’s Dream” in 
1843, and carry out the rest of the in- 
cidental music in precisely the splfit of 
the overture, which had been written 
seventeen years earlier. The fact is 
really a testimony that he had prac- 
tically ceased to grow. No other mu- 
sician could have done such a thing. 
Wagner, for example, found it impos- 
sible, in 1860, to develop the Venus- 
berg music, in the new “Tannhiiuser,” 
in the same spirit or the same idiom as 
in 1844; he had cast the old habit of 
thought as effectually as a snake casts 
its old skin. The soul of Mendelssohn 
looked through the same little win- 
dows, upon the same trim little land- 
scape, in 1843 as it had done in 1826. 


V. 

Yet though he saw and understood 
no more of life in his later years than 
in his earlier ones, the little he was al- 
lowed to see, by the nature of his 
structure and of his training, grew 
clearer to him as he became older. His 
spirit took no new roads, but it got to 
know more intimately the little tracks 
that had been laid down for it from 
the beginning. With the greatest art- 
ists a new utterance will make a new 
technique of its own. Mendelssohn is 
an example of a consummate tech- 
nique, acquired at an early age, help- 
ing expression to expand as time went 
on—not adding to the little stock of 
ideas that were there from the begin- 
ning, but greatly clarifying and deep- 
ening them. Left to himself, to 
create music in a style of his own, he 
is too often a weakling. When he is 
using the compact forms of tradition 
he so far profits by the sturdy support 
they give him as now and then to 
write music of a strength beyond his 
average. In some of his piano fugues 
and some of his organ works he thus 
exhibits a solidity of tissue to 
which there is no parallel in his solo 
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instrumental music as a whole. The 
strength, of course, is in part delusive; 
a commonplace skilfully worked out in 
fugal form, either choral or instru- 
mental, may acquire an air of massive- 
ness that is quite factitious, though un- 
deniably imposing. How true this is, 
in the case of Mendelssohn, may be 
seen from one of the movements in the 
%5th Psalm. In its solo form, the mu- 
sic to “Henceforth when ye hear his 
voice” is the thinnest of Mendelssohnian 
sentiment. When he works it up into 
a chorus it is wholly transformed, and 
seems quite an impressive piece of 
writing. Hence, if ever Mendelssohn 
touches grandeur, it is in his choral 
work; nowhere else does he rise to such 
heights as in parts of the 95th, 114th 
and 115th Psalms, and of “Elijah.” 
In this last oratorio, too, we see clear 
evidence of the kind of growth I have 
referred to as being characteristic of 
him—not a_ branching-out into new 
psychological tracts, but a deepening o7 
the one or two currents that he had al- 
ways found it easiest to move in. His 
Baal choruses are as poor in characteri- 
zation as the heathen choruses in “St. 
Paul"—written ten years earlier. But 
in the soul-states that he understooil, 
his touch is far surer in “Elijah” than 
anywhere else; and the growth from the 
earlier oratorio to the later one means, 
to a great extent, simply an increasing 
facility for saying the old things in « 
better way. The arias in “Elijah” are 
just the grown-up brothers of those in 
“St. Paul’; the features are stronger, 
but the family resemblance is unmis- 
takable. Compare, for instance, “Con- 
sume them all” with “Is not his word,” 
“O God have mercy” with “It is 
enough,” and “Jerusalem” with “Hear 
ye Israel.” So with the choral work: 
the best of it in “Elijah” was antici- 
pated in the “Rise up, arise,” in” St. 
Paul” Even the fluent commonplaces 
in “Elijah”"—things of the type of 
“Lord, bow thine ear,” are simply the 
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grown-up forms of similar things in 
the earlier work. His speech, indeed, 
was always much the same and upon 
the same topics; “Christus” has pre- 
cisely the same excellences, the same 
defects, the same limitations, the same 
obvious tricks, as the other two ora- 
torios. What gives “Elijah” its su- 
periority is partly the wonderful com- 
mand Mendelssohn had by that time 
acquired of his slender stock of ideas, 
partly the greater effectiveness with 
which he had learned to use the choral 
masses, and partly a real deepening of 
the old familiar channels of feeling. 
And recognizing that “Elijah” is sim- 
ply a better “St. Paul,” and that in 
none of the other vocal works is there 
any sign whatever of his capacity to 
break new psychological ground, we 
are justified in believing that with his 
last oratorio he had come to the end of 
his resources on this side of his art. 


VI. 

The same diagnosis holds good of his 
instrumental work. It grew, so far 
as it grew at all, in facility rather than 
in range. Will any one say that there 
is any such difference between the 
mental world of the “Midsummer 
Night’s Dream” overture (1826) and 
that of the “Hebrides” overture 
(1830-2), or the “Melusina” overture 
(1833) or the “Ruy Blas” (1839), or be- 
tween the world of the Italian sym- 
phony (1833), and that of the Scotch 
symphony (1842), or that of the violin 
concerto (1844), as there is between 
any two of Beethoven's symphonies or 
overtures, or between any two of Wag- 
ner’s operas? To the end he remained, 
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in his instrumental music, the delight- 
ful dancer and landscapist and the poor 
singer of human things. But it is in 
some of these orchestral works that we 
have the really enduring Mendelssohn. 
“Elijah” is bound to disappear in time 
as “St. Paul” has done; for it is a 
curious law in music that a long work 
stands less chance of salvation from the 
amount of strength there is in it than 
it does of damnation from the amount 
of weakness there is in it. We sha!l 
be left ultimately with little else but 
the two chief symphonies and some 
four or five of the overtures—the best 
of Mendelssohn and the most enduring. 
Here he brought to perfection all there 
was of genius in him. The “Hebri- 
des,” the “Midsummer Night's Dream,” 
the “Melusina” (though there is a touch 
of commonness in this at times)—who 
to-day can imagine these ever growing 
old? The “Ruy Blas” and “Athalie,” 
stronger as they look, will probably die 
sooner. The Scotch and Italian sym- 
phonies, too, will presumably keep their 
charm for a long time to come. In all 
these things he is a genuine master, if 
not of the select company of the great- 
est. As a humanist he has been tried 
by two generations and found want- 
ing. He is too narrow in his sympa- 
thies for a dramatist, too cold at heart 
for a lyrist. If we want him at his 
best we must go to him when he is 
revelling in the pure joy of animated 
motion for its own sake, or painting, 
in that exquisite water-color style of 
his, the winds and waves and the beau- 
tiful sub-human things that live in 
them. 
Ernest Newman. 





ROBERT BROWNING IN EDINBURGH. 


A hundred years since Robert Burns 
had paid his first famous visit to the 
Capital, had “sheltered in its honored 
shade,” bad been received with enthnu- 


siasm by its most intellectual society, 
féted and lionized, listened to and won- 
dered at. That brilliant, memorable 
visit of Robert Burns to Edinburgh!... 
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A hundred years, and again “Sco- 
tia’s darling seat” welcomed a _ poet 
whom she delighted to honor, féted and 
lionized him, listened to him in won- 
der, Again lights were flashed oun, 
hands were outstretched, faces were lit 
with enthusiasm, memories were gath- 
ered. That brilliant, memorable visit of 
Robert Browning to Edinburgh! .. . 

In the hundred years our Capital had 
no doubt changed somewhat, both in 
its aspect and its ways. Was Robert 
Browning invited to carouse in Dowie’s 
tavern in Libberton’s Wynd, or to for- 
gather convivially with the “Crochallan 
Fencibles” and hear Dawney Douglas 
sing “Cro Chalien”? No. But then, 
again, did Robert Burns have an honor- 
ary degree conferred on him in the 
United Synod Hall in Castle Terrace? 
Certainly not. 

Nor was Robert Browning persuaded 
to read his poems to any drawing-room 
gatherings—there was no time even to 
sign all the birthday books. But if 
there were no such intently listening 
audience as the angelic Miss Burnet 
and the beautiful Duchess of Gordon, 
who had so bewildered the young dark- 
eyed rustic from Ayr, nevertheless the 
dear old dark-eyed, white-haired genius 
of a later century found himself one 
of a very congenial and worthy com- 
pany in this hospitable town, its good 
measure of intellect pressed down and 
running over. 

It was ostensibly for the very pur- 
pose of receiving the Edinburgh Honor- 
ary Degree that Robert Browning came 
amongst us. It was the Tercentenary 
of our great University; and Scotland's 
Capital had gathered then all the great- 
est celebrities of the age—gathered 
them from sunny France and ancient 
Italy, from philosophical Germany, 
from Austria, from Russia—from 
every country of Europe, and from 
Britain beyond the seas; soldiers, states- 
men, divines, men of science, authors, 
thinkers, explorers—men whose names 
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thrill the pulses: names that, then and 
now, mark the progress of the world. 
And among them was none greater 
than that of Robert Browning. 

There seems to have been some de- 
lay in the Academic invitation’s reach- 
ing him—thougb none in that from the 
friend who was to be his host—for he 
writes, in reply to the latter: 


19 Warwick Crescent, W. 
February 19, ’84. 

My dear Professor Masson,—I have not 
received the invitation to Edinburgh 
which occasions this particularly kind 
one which I thankfully acknowledge. 
I should find it difficult if not impossi- 
ble to leave London in April, as my son 
will then be with me: but had I seen 
my way to so doing, it would delight 
me indeed could I spend the days in 
question with you and with Mrs. Mas- 
son, For the rest, depend on it— 
whenever—if ever—I am privileged to 
see the as famous as beautiful City 
again, I shall call on you—the first 
thing of all. Pray thank Mrs. Masson 
for associating her goodness with your 
own: and believe me ever, my dear 
Professor Masson, 

Yours gratefully, 
Robert Browning. 


And again three days later, a letter 
having been sent suggesting that his 
son should come also, his answer says: 


19 Warwick Crescent, W. 
February 22, ’84. 

My dear Professor Masson,—Up to this 
moment (3% p.m.) I have received no 
such notice as you mention, nor conse- 
quently am apprised of the signal honor 
intended me except by your kindness: 
I was unaware of any inducement to 
visit Edinburgh but the quite sufficient 
one of your kindness. If there be no 
mistake, it becomes my duty, as well 
as pleasure, to obey the invitation from 
the University and from yourself, 
and I will gladly do so. Pray explain 
to whomever it may concern the cause 
of my silence in case—as seems not 
improbable from the terms of your let- 
ter—the official one has by some acci- 
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dent failed to reach me. Should it 
follow, I will acknowledge the distinc- 
tion as gratefully as I have done al- 
ready when it was conferred by Ox- 
ford and Cambridge. 

So, my dear Professor Masson, I pro- 
visionally accept with thankfulness 
your hospitality and that of Mrs. Mas- 
son. For my son, who is away, I can 
only say that he shall be informed of 
your goodness and, I fully believe, will 
be delighted to avail himself of it. 
More of this anon, however: my imme- 
diate object being to say that I am 
as yet in ignorance of the University’s 
intention to offer me a Degree. 

Pray believe me, Dear Professor Mas- 
son, 

Yours very sincerely, 
Robert Browning. 


This letter is followed in four days by 
this: 


19 Warwick Crescent, W. 
February 26, ’S4. 

My dear Professor—I only received 
the Official Invitation last evening at 
the Club, although I had enquired, two 
days before, whether such a letter 
might not have been addressed to it. 
As to the “vagueness or intelligibility” 
of your own note, I can assure you that 
one thing was intelligible enough,— 
that you wished to help me most kindly 
and pleasantly to witness an extremely 
interesting ceremony. I doubted, for 
the reasons I gave,—and some others 
ungiven,—whether I ought to so far 
indulge myself: of course, the honor 
proposed to me admitted of no appear- 
ance of a refusal,—and I did a mere 
duty while gratifying myself besides. 
I have written to my son, and await 
his answer—which you shall hear as 
soon as possible: and when the time 
comes I shall trust to your goodness to 
inform me of all necessary to be known 
as to the time of arrival. Meanwhile 
and always believe me, my dear Pro- 
fessor, 

Yours most truly, 
Robert Browning. 


By the way,—ought I to attend in 
the Oxford D. C. L. gown,—at any pre- 
liminary entertainment, for instance? 
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The following letter of a month later 
is evidently in reply to one asking him 
to time his arrival two days before the 
graduation ceremonial, as on the day 
previous to the ceremonial, a reception 
was to be given by his hostess to meet 
him; and to keep other days free for 
other engagements at our house and 
elsewhere: 


19 Warwick Crescent, W. 
March 25, °84. 

My dear Professor Masson,—Nothing 
can be kinder than all your proposed 
arrangements. My son arrived two 
days ago and, unfortunately, is obliged 
to return next week to Paris in order to 
finish work begun there,—and he will 
be detained too long to allow of the 
visit he would otherwise delight in pay- 
ing you,—and for the invitation to 
which he desires me to offer you—and 
offer Mrs. Masson—his grateful ac- 
knowledgments,—being well aware of 
what a privilege he is forced to deprive 
himself. With respect to the evening 
of the 15th,—be assured that all my 
time is wholly at your disposal, and 
would have been so independently of 
your kind intimation. As for the ar- 
rival, it will be, as you advise, on 
Monday 14th, by help of the train from 
King’s Cross. I shall bring the Oxford 
D.C.L. gown, and provide myself with 
a Hood in Edinburgh. 

So, with repeated thanks for all your 
goodness,—and looking forward to 
much pleasure in the approaching fes- 
tivities, and, even more, in the oppor- 
tunity of converse,—believe me, dear 
Professor Masson, 

Yours very sincerely, 
Robert Browning. 

He arrived, then, on Monday evening, 
April 14 And he did come from 
King’s Cross—it must have been the 
Waverley Station he arrived at, for 
when, attracted by the rattle of wheels, 
for which no doubt we had been lis- 
tening, along the stony emptiness of 
Great King Street, some of.us peeped 
from an upper window, it was to see 
the cab draw up from the east, and 
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the great unknown and his host de- 
scend from it. 

There were no guests that first even- 
ing—it was the only quiet evening of 
the visit—and Mr. Browning sat oppo- 
site the fire in an elbow chair, his 
hands resting on the wooden arms, 
talking brilliantly and happily to his 
hostess and host and those members 
of the family privileged to be present 
and listen. 

He spoke with sympathetic pride of 
his son and his son's work, and he told 
how once the son, who studied so much 
abroad, had told Millais he was think- 
ing of going to Egypt to paint, and 
Millais had replied that he would not 
give up his months in the Highlands 
of Scotland for any years in Egypt. 
Mr. Browning's host and hostess were 
both well able to picture the optimistic 
smile with which Millais would have 
said it. 

It was that first evening as he sat in 
that chair, that Mr. Browning told the 
story of his experience at Oxford when 
he had gone there to receive the Oxford 
honorary degree. There was, he said, 
a disturbance in the Sheldonian because 
of a student’s dangling, on a string 
stretched from gallery to gallery 
across the area of the hall, a red cotton 
nighteap, “in allusion to a little thing 
I once wrote,” Mr. Browning explained 
in a parenthesis. Next day, Mr. 
Browning learnt that the irreverenti:l 
undergraduate was to be “sent down.” 
He immediately called personally on 
the outraged academic authorities and 
appealed for justice to be tempered 
with mercy. But they were obdurate. 
It did not seem to occur to them that 
it was in any way a credit to Oxford 
University that one of its students 
should know at least the name of a 
poem by Browning; the method of ex- 
hibiting the knowledge naturally scan- 
dalized them. Discipline must be 
maintained. “At last,” narrated Mr. 
Browning, “I went to the Vice-Chancel- 
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lor himself. ‘Mr. Vice-Chancellor,’ I 
said, ‘am I, or am I not a member of 
your University?’ ‘Certainly you are 
one, Mr. Browning.’ ‘Then let that 
poor boy off!’ And he was let off!” 

Where, one wonders, is now that 
joyous perpetrator of unseasonable 
jokes? How have the intervening 
twenty and odd years been spent? Is 
he a member of many Browning socic- 
ties? 

As the night waxed late while Mr. 
Browning and his host chatted, all the 
members of the family cannot claim to 
have been present. The chair, however, 
—subsequent feeling having induced 
the surreptitious engraving and attach- 
ment of a brass plate bearing the name 
and date—has become thereby indis- 
putable individual property, and is now 
and for ever “The Browning Chair.” 

Next day a great afternoon gathering 
at our house gave Edinburgh the op- 
portunity of meeting our three guests, 
Mr. Browning, and Count and Count- 
ess Saffi—Aurelio Saffi, one of the Ital- 
ian triumvirate, 


Whose hand had borne such part 
In ‘so sublime and strange vicissitude 
As then filled all faint hearts with 

hope renewed 
To think upon, and triumph— 


Count Saffi and his graceful, fascinat- 
ing Scottish wife, more foreign in her 
accent, after her long years in Italy, 
than was her husband. 

It may have been a crush, that recep- 
tion; it is recorded that the guests 
were numbered in hundreds, and cer- 
tainly the cubic feet of the rooms were 
not; but it is comforting to know that 
Mr. Browning was not crushed—there 
must have been a space round him to 
have allowed that gentle lady to stroke 
him so eloquently. She stood behind 
him and put out her hand timidly and 
drew it back, and then, gathering cour- 
age, reverently mesmerized his coat 
with the tips of her gloved fingers. 
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Her fingers were doubtless “light as a 
snowflake”; but Mr. Browning evi- 
dently became aware of them, for he 
glanced quickly and nervously over his 
shoulder. Then she withdrew her hand 
in confusion; but, “biding her time,” 
when his attention was again safely 
occupied she again put forth the hand, 
gazing rapturously round her for sym- 
pathy as she resumed her stroking. 
Did she expect him to purr? One 
hopes now that somebody passed by 
who could and did exalt so humble a 
worshipper by introducing to her the 
great and kindly poet. 

There was another worshipper 
who had sent the previous day 
a2 wealth of pear-blossoms from 
her beautiful and old gar- 
den near Edinburgh, with the request 
it should be put on Mr. Browning's 
toilet table. Attached to the bouquet 
was a quotation from one of Brown- 
ing’s poems. Possibly—but this is 
subsequént imagining—the lines were 
from “Home Thoughts from Abroad”: 


historic 


Hark, where my blossomed pear-tree 
in the hedge 
Leans to the field and scatters on the 
clover 
Blossoms and dewdrops— 


“This,” said his hostess, in introduc- 
ing her. “is the sender of the pear- 
blossom.” 

“I stripped a whole tree for you, Mr. 
Browning,” he was told. Mr. Brown- 
ing took both her hands and looked 
at her kindly but reproachfully. 

“Poor pear-tree!” he said. 

One or two trivial impressionist pic- 
tures of that afternoon are very vivid. 
There was always a little clearing 
where the lion stood, and then, round 
about, the crowd was denser—-no doubt, 
us one has so often seen on similar oc- 
casions since, composed of those who, 
with restless eyes and wandering atten- 
tion, sustain half-hearted and disjointed 
conversations while keeping close on 
2222 
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the chance of seeing and hearing. or 
even perhaps of being presented and 
being heard. 

One of the pictures is of Mr. Brown- 
ing standing silent, facing and looking 
down upon « shorter man, who looked 
up at him and spoke eagerly and ex- 
citedly. Mr. Browning’s expression 
was one of mild and benevolent kindli- 
ness, with a hint of humor behind the 
smile. And the words of the shorter 
man, just as an irresponsible and insig- 
nificant passer-by overheard them, 
were: “The best thing I ever wrote—” 

Another picture is of the poet stand- 
ing in the centre window, with a back- 
ground of flowers, enjoying a gossip 
with Sir Andrew Clark. 

At the end of the crush, when all 
the bidden company and the last of 
the lions had gone, when the hosts and 
hostesses had gathered their foreign 
guests and departed. when the floor. 
lately crowded with fair women and 
learned men, was once more empty, 
Mr. Browning's hostess turned to him 
with the suggestion that, if he were 
tired, there was time to rest before the 
arrival of the guests for the dinner 
party of the evening. No doubt she 
was tired herself, and longing for a 
little quiet space! Count and Count- 
ess Saffi must have already claimed it 
and gone upstairs, and probably the 
host was below speeding the parting 
guests, for Mr. Browning was alone 
with us. But Mr. Browning was in 
high spirits. “Tired!” he exclaimed. 
“Tired! Not a bit! Not a bit!” 

He took the skirts of his coat daintily 
in his hands, and, pointing his toes in 
true dancing-master fashion, waltzed 
elegantly round the entire circumfer- 
ence of the room. 

“There!” he cried, smiling triumph- 
antly at us, “now don’t tell me I am 
tired!” 

It must have been just then—unless 
it had been that morning—that the 
little dress rehearsal took place. The 
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recollection is that the drawing-room 
door was opened and Countess Safli 
anxiously led in her lord, arrayed in 
his Bologna academic robes, as he 
would be dressed for the graduation 
ceremonial next day. “Did he do?” 
the graceful little Scottish lady asked 
in her pretty foreign accent. Do? It 
was magnificent! Remembered now, 
it appears as the most brilliant and 
gorgeous spot in the whole of the bril- 
liant and gorgeous pageantry of the 
week. Perhaps the picture is exag- 
gerated by the appreciative delight of 
the moment, and the long years since; 
but Count Saffi will ever stand, half 
dignified and half shy, clad in the deep 
blues of his native skies, in rich reds 
and glowing purples, in furs and velvet 
and satin and gold and precious stones, 
like a king in a fairy story, with a 
crown, or even a mitre, on his head, and 
a sceptre in his hand, and certainly 
beautiful old point lace ruffles. Mem- 
ory insists on the lace ruffles. What 
és the full academic dress of Bologna? 
It could easily be ascertained. But 
it would be a pity to break the stained- 
glass window. 

And while everyone crowded about 
the splendid figure with exclamations 
of admiration, Mr. Browning slipped 
quietly out of the room, and presently 
reappeared in his Oxford D.C.L. robe, 
severe and plain scarlet. He looked 
round deprecatingly, and came forward. 
“I have a robe, too!” he urged, with 
humorous pretence of envy. And 
there the scene fades. 

It was at the breakfast-table that 
some of the less convivial of us saw 
most of him. He used to come down 
to breakfast wearing a short blue pilot 
coat, and with his white hair very 
damp and quite neat; but very soon all 
that soft white hair was rumpled up 
above his broad forehead and his glow- 
ing dark eyes. 

It was at breakfast that he told us 
of his having been challenged, on the 
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occasion of Lord Rosebery’s marriage, 
to write four lines which should 
rhyme both names—that of the bride 
and that of the bridegroom. Brown- 
ing was evidently—as is plain to any 
reader—very proud of his out-of-the- 
way rhymes, of his unique power of 
rhyming. He accepted the challenge; 
and he repeated the lines to us with 
good-natured glee in his success: 


Venus, Sea-froth’s child, 
Playing old goooseberry, 
Marrried Lord Rosebery 

To Hannah de Rothschild. 


But, if he was proud of his power 
of rhyming, he was well aware of his 
power of being a terrible mental exer- 
cise. He mentioned the number of 
Browning societies in existence—there 
are probably many more now—anid 
told how he had gone as a guest to a 
meeting of one, and had sat, unrecog- 
nized and unnoticed, in the background 
and listened humbly. A heated dis- 
cussion had taken place on the mean- 
ing of some passage; and at last, as no 
one seemed satisfied, he had diffidently 
suggested a possible reading. But he 
had been unmercifully snubbed, and 
promptly given to understand he knew 
nothing about it. 

It was after breakfast one morning, 
as he stood with a group of men on the 
hearth-rug, that the conversation 
turned on the untruth of Romeo’s rash 
assertion “What’s in a name!” Mr. 
Browning maintained that there was a 
great deal in a name, and that a per- 
son’s name influenced his whole life 
and character and profession. And 
then, in an aside, “I never should have 
written a line of poetry if I had been 
called Stubbs!” 

It was at breakfast also, problably @ 
propos of the cleverness of Post Office 
officials, that he told us of a letter ad- 
dressed “Robert Browning, Poet, Eng- 
land.” having reached him at once. 
with “Try 19 Warwick Crescent” on it. 
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It did not seem strange; the strange- 
ness lies in the poet's extraordinary 
modesty in thinking it strange. 

How prettily, and with what an air 
of amused worry, he told the tale of 
the deep offence he had given Mrs. Car- 
lyle! It was just after his return 
from a long time spent in Italy, and he 
had gone to pay his respects to Mr. and 
Mrs. Carlyle. Mrs. Carlyle was mak- 
ing tea. “The kettle, Browning,” she 
said. “I brought her the kettle from 
the fire,” Mr. Browning related, “aml 
then—it was very stupid of me, but 
I looked round, and I did not know ex- 
actly what to do with it, and I—I— 
well, I put it down on the table!” And 
Mrs. Carlyle rose in her wrath. That 
he should pretend he had forgotten the 
habits of his native land! “You!” she 
exclaimed. “You! to return with your 
Italian ways, and to put a kettle down 
on the table!” 

But there were those—and it is pos- 
sible that Mr. Browning, for all his 
human kindness, was one of them—to 
whom the thought occurred that, 
though the proper place for a kettle 
was not the ‘table cloth, neither was it 
the hand of Robert Browning. 

One morning breakfast was inter- 
rupted by a most dramatic incident 
which interested Browning mightily. 
This was the sudden advent of a Rus- 
sian deputation to Mr. Browning's host. 
Such a disturbance of a quiet Scottish 
literary breakfast! Such a troop of 
long-haired, strange men! Such a pro- 
fusion of bows (in which Mr. Browning 
joined)! Such Slavonic dignity! And 
ah! such utter and complete incom- 
prehensibility on both sides in spite 
of the interpreter! A mighty scroll 


was unrolled, was read with emphasis 
and declamation by the spokesman, and 
rapidly rendered by the gesticulating 
interpreter, and we were made aware 
that the recipient had become some- 
thing or other very grand and learned 
of Moscow University. 


And then again 
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a profusion of bows (in which again 
Mr. Browning joined), this time ex- 
pressive of gratitude and wonder on 
the part of the greatly honored gradu- 
ate of Moscow, and in a moment Rus- 
sin had swept out of our dining-room 
as rapidly as it had entered. But that 
scroll was much valued, and is relig- 
iously preserved. 

One evening Edinburgh was illumi- 
nated. Now when Edinburgh, whose 
wonderful natural loveliness is so stern 
and cold, condescends to the foreign 
aid of joyous illuminations, the daz- 
zling effect is as when a _ beautiful 
woman dons her diamonds. 

The academic citizens, and the great 
strangers within their gates, had on 
this evening of the illuminations been 
hospitably bidden to the house of one 
of our professors and his wife, who at 
that time were the enviable pussessors 
of a home in Princes Street. There 
everyone gathered on the roof. It was 
an evening never to be forgotten, poised 
halfway between an enchanted earth 
and a starry heaven. It was, indeed, 
Olympia, that roof, for it was inhab- 
ited by the gods. Mr. Browning came 
a little late, for he had been walking 
with his hostess, admiring the myriads 
of lights of the Old Town on the height, 
as seen from the New Town on the 
plains. They had talked of travel, and 
she had expressed her love for travel, 
and a little envy of his constant oppor- 
tunities. 

“But this,” he said, looking round at 
the supreme loveliness of the scenv, 
“this is travel!” 

“To you,” she reminded him. 

And at that he looked down at her. 
with his ever-ready understanding. 

“Ah, yes! I see.” It was Home to 
her. 

Another evening there was a ball. 
Mr. Browning insisted on attending it. 
He left the ball early with his host; 
but, it is reported, “he did not want to 
leave.” In our drawing-room, before 
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the departure to the ball, he had asked 
the eldest daughter of the house to give 
him the first waltz. At the Assembly 
Rooms, when the first waltz began, Mr. 
Browning was one of a line of savants 
who were looking on at the scene, and 
from this line he stepped out to meet 
his partner, and they stood together 
watching the dancing. 

One night a short appearance had to 
be made at the theatre, where the long 
rehearsed amateur performance of an 
adaptation of the “Fortunes of Nigel” 
took place. But Mr. Browning was 
very tired that night, and his hostess 
guarded her precious charge from in- 
terruption during a little involuntary 
nap taken in the shadow of the curtain 
of the box. 

At a semi-public conversazione held 
in the Museum of Science and Art it 
became apparent that Mr. Browning 
was drawing the crowd as a magnet 
draws steel shavings. When he 
walked the crowd surged after; when 
he paused the crowd waited; when he 
moved on again the tide was again at 
the full. It became a little embar- 
rassing. This same partner of the 
first waltz, who was walking about 
with him, tells how they suddenly 
came, in the course of their wander- 
ings, into a vast room, and face to face 
with an enormous glass case contain- 
ing one magnificent stuffed lion, iso- 
lated and angry. “Mr. Browning,” 
she whispered, as the crowd surged 
behind them, “it seems as if you would 
be safer if you were in that case in- 
stead of that other lion.” 

But later on his hostess asked him 
apologetically: “De you object to all 
this adulation?’ And he anwered 
readily and heartily, and perhaps with 
2 kindly desire to relieve her mind: 
“Object to it! No; I have waited 
forty years for it, and now—I like 
ey 

It was at the en of this conversa- 


zione that Mr. Browning’s crush hat 
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went a-missing. He had shown much 
ndroitness in recovering everyone else’s 
helongings, and had carefully adjusted 
all the cloaks and wraps, and then it 
uppeared that he regretfully knew his 
own hat to be still amid the medley iu 
the over-crowded cloak-room. He took 
it extremely calmly, dived back into 
the vortex, and presently returned 
nursing the truant lovingly. 

How simple and happy—almost boy- 
ish—he was, amid all the adulation! 
So unlike what one would have imag- 
ined a great poet and seer and teacher 
Unlike in appearance, for he was such 
a dapper, well-groomed, sprightly fig- 
ure,—nothing of the melancholy intens- 
ity of Tennyson. He might, some one 
said, have been taken for a sea captain. 
This may have been suggested by that 


short, nautical-looking pilot coat he 
wore. But then his eyes!—dark, pierc- 


ing, wonderful eyes they were! 

Unlike was he too in manner to the 
conventional idea of a poet; is not the 
adjective usually “dreamy”? In 
Browning there was nothing aloof or 
nwesome. He was a brilliant talker, 
quickly alive to all going on about him, 
humanly and genuinely interested in 
all the small social claims of the mo- 
ment. His frank appreciation of his 
own genius seemed always to take the 
generous form of readiness to gratify 
others. He always gave both his 
hands when he read enthusiasm in the 
face of one brought up to be presented 
to him. and no doubt every one so hon- 
ored held those hands the “very little 
longer.” 

And, again, how clear is the recol- 
lection of timidly carrying him one or 
two of the many albums and birthday 
books that had been sent to receive, if 
possible, his autograph, and of the 
readiness with which he took a pen 
and signed one after the other. His 
host came in and protested. and an 
anxious excuse was made—these were 
only a few favored ones—there was a 
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heap ever so high that Mr. Browning 
was not being troubled with. 

“Oh, the poor dears! Give me a large 
sheet of paper and I'll sign it all over,” 
he cried, and, pen in hand, looked 
round him for the sheet of paper. But 
his host intervened, would not allow 
even self-imposed martyrdom, and cur- 
ried him off. 

One afternoon Mr. Browning went 
alone to call on Lady Kinloch, an old 
friend of his own, and our near neigh- 
bor. He returned, having paid the 
eall; and it was not till long 
after that we heard the characteristic 
story of what had happened on the 
way. 

“He must have been very egotistic,” 
somebody said of Browning, “for when 
he was here in Edinburgh a friend of 
a friend of mine was standing on her 
doorstep, just starting out, 
elderly gentleman asked her to direct 
him to some house near. She could 
not tell him, but offered to look it up 
for him in the directory, and took him 
into the house, produced a directory, 
and together they found out what he 
wanted to know, and then came out to 
the doorstep again, so that she could 
point out to him the direction he had 
to take. He thanked her, went down 
the steps, hesitated, and then turned 
and came back to her, saying: ‘Per- 
hap you may like to know to 
whom you have been so kind? I am 
a poor poet, and my name is Robert 
Browning.’ ” 

The imputation of egoism 
warmly denied, of course. It was his 
thoughtful kindness and generosity! 
It was just like him. He knew he 
could, in return for a gracious courtesy 
on the part of an unknown lady, give 
her, as rich reward, a memory for life. 
Would not the real egoism have been 
to withhold it—from false pride or shy- 
ness? “Who was your friend's friend?” 
it was asked; but this had been for- 
gotten, the story was hearsay. Well, 


when an 


was 
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probably, it was urged, the room she 
took him into—it being Edinburgh—- 
was the room behind the dining-room, 
which is always “the study” or “the 
library” (if it is not a consulting room), 
and there would have been more and 
other books than the directory. There 
may even have been a complete and 
much handled edition of Browning. 
He would have seen that the meeting 
would be “a moulted feather, an 
eagle’s feather.” 

This explanation received confirma- 
tion some years later. The story was 
related again, this time in Mull, and 
this time “my sister’ was the heroine 
of the incident. And the name of that 
sister, the name of her well-known hus- 
band, of his famous grandfather, is a 
name that has ever been associated in 
Edinburgh with books and literature; 
and Browning's chance encounter with 
Mrs. Constable seems to make a link 
between him and the Edinburgh of Sir 
Walter Scott. 

But his kindness was not only to 
those who were his readers. One day 
one of his host’s family wanted to run 
across a piece of wet pavement to a 
cab, in which she was to drive home 
with her father and Mr. Browning. 

“But what about your shoes, my 
dear child—are they thick shoes?” 
And he knelt down and took one paw 
into his hand. 

How splendid was the ovation our 
students gave to Robert Browning! It 
was at the students’ own reception to 
the Tercentenary guests. Several of 
the great savants made speeches—each 
within ten minutes—each in his native 
language. De Lesseps spoke in French; 
Virchow in German. It was all very 
lucid and quite easy to follow, no 
doubt. In the Frenchman's voluble 
utterances, “le Canal de Suez—le Cua- 
nal de Suez” was reiterated with the 
insistence of a dominant note; and 
Virchow repeatedly and impressively 
advised the young scholars of Scotland 
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against placing their trust in “blosse 
logische Miglichkeiten.” 

Mr. Browning had wrung a sacred 
promise from the son of his host, who 
was in especial authority on this occa- 
sion, that he would not be called on to 
speak. He never made speeches; he 
had never made a speech in his life. 
But suddenly, towards the end of the 
occasion, the ovation began. It was 
the young generation calling for the 
poet whom they, and not those of his 


own generation, had discovered and 
loved. Had he not “waited forty 
years”? 


The body of students in the centre of 
the hall rose—rose toa man. “Brown- 
ing! Browning!” they shouted. They 
scrambled on the benches, waving 
sticks: “Browning! Browning!” 

He who had given the sacred prom- 
ise whispered to some one on the plat- 
form that this must be stopped, for 





Mr. Browning would not speak—he 
never 
A storm of cheering stopped him, 


and he turned to discover Mr. Brown- 
ing had risen to his feet. There he 
stood, the white-headed, eagle-eyed, 
metaphysical poet, stirred and touched 
to make the one and only speech he 
ever had made, or ever would make, 
in all his life, impelled by the insistence 
of the young excitement and enthusi- 
asm he faced in that sea of eager 
youths, mostly Scottish, and therefore 
metaphysicians and Browningites by 
nature. 

The week passed, as weeks will, the 
lights were turned out, the voices si- 


lenced. But: 


Ah, did you once see Shelley plain, 
And did he stop and speak to you? 

And did you speak to him again? 
How strange it seems, and new! 


But you were living before that, 
And you are living after, 
I crossed a moor, with a name of its 
own 
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And a use in the world no doubt, 
Yet a hand’s-bfeadth of it shines 
alone— 


And so the week had passed by, like 
any other week; and the guest had 
gone, like any other guest—had, indeed, 
like any other guest, left his umbrella 
behind him. Why did we not com- 
mandeer Browning’s umbrella? It 
must have been immediately sent to 
him, for the following letter speaks 
of it: 


19 Warwick Crescent, W. 
April 21, °84. 

My dear Professor,—The last proof of 
your goodness to me, in the shape of a 
restitution of my straying articles, has 
just arrived. What can I say, or hope 
ever to say, concerning your treatment 
of me this last week—which you helped 
to make purely enjoyable? 

Do not trouble yourself to search 
the old numbers of the “Athenzeum” 
for the letter of Leigh Hunt. Here 
is the original_—which may serve, as 
well as anything else I can think of, 
to put you in mind of me sometimes in 
after-days. Mrs. Masson perhaps re- 
members that I said I never gave away 
2u piece of my wife’s handwriting ex- 
cept to those I loved indeed. May I 
venture to give her the translations 
which accompany this letter? As for 
my other three friends (so rich may 
one become of a sudden, at all events 
in Scotland!) I shall find some way of 
keeping myself in their remembrance 
when I have time to discover a more 
appropriate one. 

I enclose two photographs requested 
by the Senatus Academicus. Will you 
please to forward them—along with the 
“Two separate autographs”? 

Ever yours most gratefully, 
Robert Browning. 


The translations, in Mrs. Browning's 
delicate hand, are “Psyche and Pan” 
and “Psyche propitiating Ceres.” and 
are endorsed at the end in Mr. Brown- 
ing’s own beautiful legible writing: 
“This translation by E. B. B., in her 
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handwriting, is sent to Mrs. Masson as 
the only acknowledgment Robert 
Browning is able to make for her per- 
fect kindness last week—Apr. 21, '84.” 

The letter of Leigh Hunt (five closely 
written pages, different shades of for- 
eign paper, and tied together with red 
embroidery silk) is enclosed in its 
original envelope, addressed: “Robert 
Browning, Esq., Ferma in Posta, Fi- 
renze, Italia,’ with two old shilling 
stamps and one penny one, and the 
postmark bearing the date “Jan. V., 
57.” And at the back, below the 
broken red seal, it is endorsed: “Offered 
to my kind host, and dear friend now, 
in memory of the delightful week I 
was privileged to spend at the house 
of Professor Masson.—Robert Brown- 
ing, Apr. 21, °84.” 

Of Browning's later letters (one of 
the last is on the back of a calling card, 
left at a door in London, and the last 
of all is written from 29 de Vere Gar- 
dens) many refer to that week in Edin- 
burgh. One (addressed to Orme Mas- 
son) has an added postscript to say: 


Pray tell your Father that, having to 
be painted for Balliol College,—and 
therefore to endure the Doctor's robe, 
—that is, the Oxford one,—I surmount 
it by the Edinburgh Badge,—the hood 
he so generously presented me with: 
no be-doctoring for me without that! 


Another (addressed to Professor David 
Masson) begins: 

I thank you most sincerely for your 
gracious words,—glad and proud if 


anything in my poem may have pleased 
you. 


And ends: 


All love to you and the dear and 
The Cornhill Magazine. 
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kind Household at this appropriate sea- 
son for good wishes!—from 
Yours affectionately ever, 
Robert Browning. 


And one other may be quoted: 


My dear Professor Masson —I read 
your two Lectures on Carlyle with de- 
light indeed: the latter gave me espe- 
cial pleasure... . 

All kindest regards to your dear 
family: the goodness of that memora- 
ble week is never long out of my mind, 
but will not certainly be absent next 
week, when I attend our Oxford Com- 
memoration. 

Ever truly yours, 
Robert Browning. 


His host of “that memorable week” 
was, on Old Year's Day, 1889, one of 
the pall-bearers who laid Robert 
Browning to rest in Poet’s Corner of 
Westminster Abbey, as he was one of 
the mourners when Alfred Tennyson 
was laid there three years later. 
There are the two graves, side by side, 
on the floor of an aisle of the great 
Abbey: 


. - » by death, fools think, imprisoned. 


- .- - It is all a memory now—a 
blurred memory, some of it. There he 
lies in the silence of the Abbey, with 
the “bustle of man’s worktime” 
outside. There are his poems in the 
bookshelf, ready to solace and uphold. 
And in another hundred years, perhaps. 
another poet will come to our Capital, 
and another generation of citizens will 
welcome him. He will be féted and 
lionized, listened to and wondered at. 
... What will his poems be like? And 
will his generation sing Burns’s love- 
songs and read our Browning? 

Rosaline Masson. 


close 
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SALEH: A SEQUEL. 


By Hues CLIFFORD. 


V. 

Morning, with its cool, wan lights 
and its calm sanity, brought some 
measure of comfort to Saleh. The in- 
cident of the previous evening. still 
caused him to wince when he recalled 
it to mind, but now in the daytime the 
mountains which the night and its 
broodings had -reared about him began 
to shrink and dwindle into mole-bills. 
Sir Thomas Bambridge was obviously 
a dry old chip with a rebellious liver. 
His action, mortifying though it had 
been at the moment, was surely no 
criterion by which that of the bulk 
of Anglo-Asiatics could be gauged. 
Saleh brought all his experiences, not 
only in England but of the Australians 
with whom he had associated on board, 
to fortify his opinion that Sir Thomas's 
prejudice was something peculiar to 
himself: and then came Colombo to dis- 
tract his thoughts from mere personal 
matters. 

Jack Norris had foretold that Saleh 
would find the Oriental soul within 
him kindle at the first scent of the 
East, and this was borne to him on the 
soft, wooing breezes blowing off-shore 
as the vessel approached Ceylon. He 
leaned over the bulwarks and snuffed 
it lovingly, and it seemed to him that 
something stirred within him that had 
long been dead or sleeping. Old mem- 
ories crowded upon him, memories of 
half-forgotten faces, of scenes once fa- 
miliar, of a life whose indolently un- 
moral simplicity admitted the intrusion 
of no torturing problems, and now of a 
sudden all these things awoke in him 
a feeling of kinship and affection. A 
tingling excitement began to take pos- 
session of him, an eagerness of curios- 
ity and anticipation. He was in a 
fever to get ashore. 

The broad. white-hot streets lined by 


glaring buildings, the moving pageant 
of the Oriental crowd, the deep fringe 
of restless palm-fronds skirting the bay, 
the clamor of strange tongues, the 
bright color of costumes, the yoked oxen 
in the clumsy carts, the crowding vege- 
tation, and the warm, moist smells, as 
of mountains of hidden fruit,—each one 
of these things made to him its sepa- 
rate .nd insistent appeal. It was not 
Malaya yet, but it was Malaya’s twin 
sister, and Malaya was beginning fo 
eall across the seas to her wandering 
son, bidding him welcome home. Saleh 
said no word to his Australian friends 
—he had landed with a party of fellow- 
passengers—of these tumultuous sensa- 
tions, but his eyes were bright, his nos- 
trils expanded, he was conscious of a 
vivid delight which he cherished in his 
innermost being, but of which the Eng- 
lish half of him was more than a little 
ashamed. So short 2 while ago he 
had believed himself to be entirely, in- 
vincibly British, and now ? But it 
Was good, good, good to drink in with 
all five senses these revived impressions 
of the East. 

The stay in-Colombo was short, and 
then a smaller vessel, China-bound, 
bore Saleh and a much diminished band 
of fellow-passengers upon their way. 
The ship which had brought them out 
pursued her long journey to Australia. 

The week that followed was to Saleh 
the longest part of the whole voyage. 
He was wildly restless, eager now with 
quite a hungry eagerness to reach his 
journey’s end. Colombo had whetted 
his appetite for the East; the few 
hours spent at Penang put a new edge 
on it; and then at last came Singapore, 
and at the decks a knot of men, whose 
gnarled brown faces were strangely 
familiar. greeted him with smiles and 
tears and extravagant demonstrations 
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of joy, and told him that the Resident's 
yacht was lying, with steam up, in the 
roads, waiting to carry him home. 
The Englishman in Saleh experienced 
some moments of acute embarrassment 
while his mother’s retainers, old men 
who had known him in_ infancy, 
squatted about his feet, embraced his 
knees with tears and laughter, 
und bade him welcome in_ their 
kindly and _ unself-conscious fash- 
ion in the presence of his amused fel- 
low-passengers, but the heart of him 
was touched by the obvious sincerity 
of their greeting. Of a sudden it 
was revealed to him that he was, in 
truth, returning home.—that this dis- 
tant land held men and women upon 
whom, in his self-absorption, he had 
hardly expended a thought for years, 
yet who loved him with a depth and 
a fidelity wholly different to the kindly 
affection which he had won for him- 
self even in the warm-hearted Le Me- 
surier family. There, too, he had been 
at best just “one of the boys,” here he 
Was a prince and the son of a king! 
The incense of that curious blending of 
familiar personal affection with an in- 
herited tradition of loyalty—whereof 
the Malayan people in a special meas- 
ure have the precious secret—was very 
sweet to him. Jack Norris had been 
right when he had spoken of the East 
and prophesied that Saleh would like 
it. The old proverb of the Malays, 
which at parting he had quoted, re- 
curred to the lad’s memory, “The eel 
returning to its mud, the sirih-leaf to 
its vine, the betel-nut to its twig!” 
Where on earth is there joy like unto 
that of the home-coming? 

After all, had Saleh been right, he 
wondered, when he replied that his 
mud, his vine, his twig were England? 


VI. 


The arrival at the mouth of the 


Pelesu river and the ten miles’ journey 
up-stream to his father’s capital caused 
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a mighty vibration of the chords of 
memory. The villages under the 
shady cocoa-nut palms, the deep fringe 
of restless casuarina-trees with each 
delicate spine a-twitter in the breeze. 
the long yellow sand-spits, the thick- 
set wooden lighthouse painted black 
and white and squatting squarely on 
its four sturdy legs, the irregular. 
creamy line of the bar where the waters 
of the river contended eternally with 
the tides,—every one of these things 
cried its separate welcome to Saleh. 
Then came the noisy transfer from the 
yacht to the native boat with its crowd 
of gaily-clad Malays saluting him with 
lifted paddles and curious, interested 
faces, and a somewhat ignominious 
crawl into the wooden, palm-roofed 
shelter at the stern. 

Saleh seated himself on the carpet 
which covered the deck of this cabin, 
and noted with interest the spears slung 
from thongs from the roof. With a 
shock of wonder he found himself rec- 
ollecting not only each spear, but the 
individual nickname that it bore, and 
something even of its fabled record! 
The very existence of these famous 
weapons, he was certain, had not been 
so much as remembered by him for 
years. Where, then, he asked himself, 
had all this lore, that now recurred to 
him so readily, been hidden that long 
while? And yonder, up-stream bear 
the bend, lay an island—a tiny piece 
of earth supporting a dozen cocoa-nut 
palms and a hut—Pflau Kapas—Cot- 
ton Island—though there was not a ¢vr- 
ton-tree within a mile of it. How was 
it that the name, so long unthought 
upon, leaped now unbidden to his lips? 
And it was the same with everything, 
—people, places, things,—he remem- 
bered every one of them vividly, though 
the faces were older. the dimensions of 
inanimate objects had shrunk curi- 
ously, and with them came rags and 
tags of story which he could never even 


remember to have heard. Each one of 
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the four grave and aged headmen who 
squatted about the cabin-door in si- 
lence, their attitudes submissive, their 
hands clasped in their laps, their backs 
tu the straining men at the paddles, 
were known to him with an futimacy 
that was startling, since no thought of 
them had so much as crossed his mind 
for years! 


There was to Saleh something 
vaguely disquieting, even terrifying, 


about this sudden sharp assertion of 
the powers of an unsuspected mem- 
ory. It seemed to him as though he 
were the possessor of a dual personal- 
ity, and that one of the egos within 
him had been long lapped in slumber 
and now was abruptly awakened. Ut 
was playing queer and uncanny tricks 
upon him already. It was strange to 
him: he did not know where to have 
it, what to expect from it. It made 
him conscious of an extraordinary 
feeling of uncertainty, or insecurity 
about himself! 

With the awkwardness bred of long 
desuetude and emphasized by the fact 
that he still was clad in European fash- 
ion, Saleh sat cross-legged on the carpet 
just within the doorway of the tiny 
cabin, watching the familiar landmarks 
come up one by one, each in its turn 
to drop behind as the boat leaped for- 
ward to the ordered thump and splash 
and rhythm of the paddles. Above 
him hung the historic spears; before 
him sat the grave courtiers, dressed in 
correct Malay costume, kris stuck in 
their girdles, twisted handkerchiefs on 
their heads, their faces immovable as 
though carved out of mahogany. Over 
their shoulders Saleh could see the 
bright silks of forty paddlers in kalei- 
doscopic movement, as the shining pad- 


dle-blades, dripping gems of sunlit 
water, rose and fell. Beyond them 
again the long reach of the river, 


flanked by villages, set with islands, 
busy with the traffic of small craft, was 


Visible in swiftly changing glimpses. 
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The steersman, perched in the mdgun 
on the roof of the cabin, lifted up his 
voice and began to keen a boat-song, 
an elusive, plaintive melody pitched in 
a minor key, instinct with the unresist- 
ing, patient melancholy of his race, 
and as the men at the paddles took up 
the refrain, Saleh felt as though the 
very heart-strings of his soul were be- 
ing made the instrument of that music. 
A little puff of scent-laden wind wan- 
dered down the river and blew upon 
his cheek. It was to him as though 
the land that gave him birth was greet- 
ing him with a kiss. Yes, yes, yes, it 
was here, here that he belonged! 

At the landing-stage which ran out 
into the water near the centre of the 
Kampong Raja—the King’s Compound, 
—a long string of ramshackle buildings, 
each in its own ill-kept grounds, the 
whole surrounded by a high fence of 
split bamboos,—a big crowd of natives 
had congregated te witness the arrival 
of their Sultan’s son. As Saleh stepped 
ashore every soul present squatted sud- 
denly, and as he stood still in mo- 
mentary surprise, those who were fol- 
lowing him immediately imitated their 
example. Saleh found himself in an 
instant awfully alone,—the only erect 
figure in that wide multitude, every 
eye in which was fixed upon him. He 
felt himself flush painfully under his 
dark skin. He was conscious of a 
sensation of acute embarrassment. His 
European clothes, which for years he 
had worn quite naturally without giv- 
ing to them a thought, seemed to him 
of a sudden to be incongruous, conspic- 
uous, in a manner even grotesque. 
And the thought flashed across his 
mind, were they not the outward and 
visible signs of certain transformations 
within himself which would make him 
too as hopelessly out of place at the 
Court of Pelesu as was, he felt, the 
aspect of his trim Western figure alone 
in the heart of that squatting, gaily- 
dressed multitude? Yes, indubitably. 
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he was of this world, but not in it. 

He was directed to one of the com- 
pounds, and the crowd surged after 
him, each individual rising to his feet 
and falling in behind the moment Sa- 
leh had passed him. He picked his 
way along a narrow footpath, between 
wastes of rank grass strewn with a 
miscellaneous assortment of rubbish, to 
the door of a big building consisting of 
three large thatched houses, connected 
each with each by narrow covered 
ways. He clambered up a stair-lad- 
der which led into a wide, mat-strewn 
room, and all the while he was subtly 
conscious that bright eyes were peeping 
at him from behind lattices and door- 
curtains. He even fancied that he 
could catch the sound of the feminine 
giggles and light whispers of their 
owners. He felt at once embarrassed 
and outraged. 

“Than-ku ber-ddu! His Majesty 
sleepeth!” They were almost the first 
words that had been spoken since his 
landing, and how vividly they recalled 
to him the memories of childhood. 
They were a euphemism, as he, who 
had been free of the inner precincts of 
the palace, knew well, and they meant 
in plain language that the King did not 
mean to allow himself to be bothered. 
“His Majesty sleepeth” was what they 
had always been wont to say when the 
Resident wished to consult the King 
upon any affair of State, or to bring 
him to book for one dr another of his 
unspeakable naughtinesses,—when, in 
fact, the presence of the monarch was 
requested for any purpose that was cal- 
culated to bore him. Of old it had 
been a matter of course; now it struck 
chill into Saleh’s heart. After all 
these years of absence his father would 
not put himself out even for a moment 
to the extent of according to his newly 
arrived son an immediate interview. 

As many people as could contrive to 
had crowded after 
walled-in 


find sitting-space 
him into the 


low-ceilinged, 
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room. Saleh himself was seated near 
the far end, opposite to the entrance, 
and a space of a few feet square was 
left vacant immediately in front of 
him, but very soon the atmosphere was 
insupportable. No one spoke. All 
eyes were fixed upon him, and he dared 
not move his cramped limbs. He was 
abominably uncomfortable, body and 
mind. 

“And Tungku Ampdan?” he asked. 
Suddenly it occurred to him with a 
shock that he did not know even his 
mother’s name—only her title. 

“Gring,” came the monosyllabic an- 
swer from oue of the senior men pres- 
ent, “Gring’—a word which is used 
only in speaking of a person of royal 
blood—means “sick,” and Saleh was to 
learn ere long that this too was a eu- 
phemism. What it cloaked he also 
had yet to learn. 

Again the silence fell. 

Saleh, his nerves sawed to excrucia- 
tion by that host of staring eyes, calm, 
emotionless faces, and silent immova- 
ble figures, felt as though he wonid 
suffocate, as though in a little space he 
would be driven to scream aloud. 
Again and again he tried to break the 
paralyzing monotony and embarrass- 
ment of the situation by asking a ques- 
tion or attempting to start some sub- 
ject of conversation, but it was like 
tossing a ball to one who allows it each 
time to drop to the ground through 
limp indolent fingers. Very soon he 
abandoned the vain endeavor, and suf- 
fered the pall of silence to cover all 
within the room in its dense stifling 
folds, but the Englishman within him 
hated the inactivity of mind and body, 
fumed inwardly, and protested vehe- 
mently. 

There recurred to his memory the 
scenes that used to be enacted in the 
Le Mesurier family when he or one of 
the boys returned to it after a few 
weeks’ absence,—how all rushed to 
greet him, how the house was clamor- 
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ous with welcome, how questions were 
tired at the newcomer with an 
eager interest that barely waited for 
any answers, and how the joy of being 
“home again” was multiplied exceed- 
ingly by the open rejoicings that cele- 
brated the return. What a contrast, 
he thought, were those hours of exu- 
berant welcome to this funereal and 
Blackwood’s Magazine. 
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apathetic reception; and even more 
than the lack of frankly expressed in- 
terest and pleasure, the which wounded 
his feelings more deeply than he cared 
at present to recognize, the lack of en- 
ergy and vitality in the assemblage hurt 
his acquired opinions of what human 
beings ought to be. 


(To be continued.) 
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The kelek is a contrivance sacred to 
the river Tigris since the days of 
Adam and. Eve. From Diarbekir in 
Armenia to Baghdad in Turkish Ara- 
bia is a distance of no more than 400 
miles as a crow might do it, but as the 
kelek does it the distance is nigh on a 
thousand miles, and the time occupied 
unywhere between -eight and twenty 
days. It is a long journey to make, 
but a novel one. I made my prepara- 
tions with all the excitement and an- 
ticipation, all the heart-sinking and 
soul-rising with which a coming bride 
collects her trousseau. A new road, a 
new country, a new steed! 

The kelek is easily described. Take 
any number of intlated goatskins from 
one hundred up to eight hundred, and 
tie them in rows underneath a frame- 
work of light poplar poles. One or 
two pairs of great oars complete the 
ship, and she is ready for crew, cargo 
and passengers. If the materials are 
ready, a kelek can be prepared for sea 
in a couple of hours. Cargo usually 
consists of bales of merchandise or 
sacks of corn laid across the wooden 
framework. When a_ globe-trotter 
ships aboard a kelek some of the bales 
are omitted, and in their place is 
erected a wooden hut with cotton walls 
that roll up or let down according to 
the desire of the occupant. 

We sailed one morning at ten o'clock, 


THE TIGRIS. 


with the temperature over a hundred 
in the shade. June in Mesopotamia and 
adjacent regions is like summer in 
Hades, and fit for none to travel in but 
saiiamanders, corpses, and correspond- 
ents of the Press. But heat may be 
corrected by a minimum of clothes and 
a maximum of cold water. The Tigris 
came straight from the snows of the 
Taurus, and its turgid flood was like 
ice compared with the fire of the air. 
Owing to a broken arm that was 
hardly mended, and a smashed hand 
that still hung in a sling, that first 
plunge overboard into the boiling river 
was rather a venture. The kelekjis 
said I need have no fears, and the two 
zaptiehs (gendarmes) supplied by the 
Turkish authorities to guard my person 
declared the river quite safe. though 
none of them cared enough for cold 
water to give me a lead. I looked for 
a long time, then shut my eyes and 
jumped. For my faith I was magnifi- 
cently rewarded, and though not par- 
tial to the use of adjectives, I will say 
of that first swim in the brimming Ti- 
gris that it was absolutely and com- 
pletely glorious. All the discomforts 
of a three hundred mile drive in the 
burning heat, all the aches and bruises 
from the eternal bumping, a!l the va- 
pors engendered by many months of 
sickness and inactivity, were washed 


away by the cool, quick-flowing. 
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laughing water. Swept along by the 
same current in which floated the raft, 
I could swim away from it or round 
it, could dive again and again from its 
quivering deck, could beat the water 
with my limbs until it foamed and ef- 
fervesced; and most delightful of all, I 
could float on my back and gaze into 
the blue depths above, and listen the 
while with submerged ears to the eter- 
nal rustling of the little stones beneath 
as the stream scurried over its gravelly 
bed. 

There was mild adventure, too. 
Every now and then the narrow bed 
of the river expanded, and the running 
water spread itself out over wide flats, 
where it rippled and tumbled and 
sparkled over stones and sand. Where 
there had been deep water there was 
now shallow, and swimming became 
impossible. I was caught in such a 
place when nearly a hundred yards 
away from my floating house. The 
stream ran about five knots, and the 
depth was no more than a foot. I lay 
flat on my back and skimmed lightly 
along with an occasional scrape on the 
sand. My progress was delightful un- 
til the water shallowed still more, and 
the bottom changed from sand to peb- 
bles. Then I was rattled along over 
the smooth stones at an alarming pace, 
and no efforts that I could make saved 
an important part of my anatomy from 
an series of gorgeous, tooth-loosening 
thumps. TI stood up to walk, but 
could make no speed over the stones 
with my tender feet. The kelek flew 
farther and farther away. The kelek- 
jis had little control over their craft 
in the shallow water, for it too was 
rubbing along the bottom at a terrific 
pace. ‘Then I lay down again, think- 
ing it better to be bumped where I had 
been salted in early youth, than to be 
left naked in a foreign land. Sud- 
denly the water deepened, and then I 
swam frantically after the kelek. Just 
as I caught her up, the river shal- 
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lowed again, but this time I had a hold 
which I was determined not to lose. I 
tried to jump aboard, but the jagged. 
projecting poles of the framework 
made throwing oneself forward most 
difficult. The pace was so great that 
no sooner had I lifted a foot than the 
kelek slipped away from it, and wit 
my weak hands I could not help the 
situation. And so I was hurried for- 
ward, the hot sun above scorching my 
skin, the stones underneath mangling 
the soles of my feet; incapable of being 
assisted, and with no time to think. A 
deepening of the water resulted in res- 
cue from a ridiculous and uncomforta- 
ble position, and I was lifted aboard 
more dead than alive, and with an ap- 
petite that knew no bounds. What 
cloud is without a silver lining! 

Our kelekjis numbered two, one the 
captain, who rowed and cursed the 
crew, the other the crew, who 
poled the vessel out of danger 
and suffered the cursing, like mari- 
ners before the mast all over the world. 
The zaptiehs were also two, and armed 
with Martini rifles and enough car- 
tridges for a battle. They were oblig- 
ing fellows, and held their weapons for 
me while I aimed at birds and pulled 
the trigger. The only drawback to 
this form of sport was that my shoul- 
der bore the kick. Our first day’s voy- 
age lay through comparatively uninter- 
esting country, with a distant view of 
snow-capped mountains in the east. 
The river twisted and wriggled about 
in an utterly disconcerting manner, be- 
tween banks that were sometimes low 
und covered with grass and wild flow- 
ers, sometimes high and wooded. A 
charming but not exciting, 
except for such episodes as already re- 
lated, and one scene that continually re 
curred. 

Imagine 


progress, 


the raft slipping quietly 


along on the current, close to the high 
and broken bank, the oarsman dozing 
at his post, the others asleep in the 
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heat. We whisk round a little cape 
and come full upon a tiny bay with 
sandy shore, where, within a few 
yards, are disporting themselves a bath- 
ing party of women and children. 
They are so astonished at our sudden 
apparition that they just stand trans- 
fixed as we first catch sight of them, 
and remain so until we are swept out 
of sight. One soft-rounded figure 
with glistening russet skin will be 
standing knee-deep in the water, with 
her back to the river and her hands 
dipped to splash a little flock of crow- 
ing infants. She delays the splash- 
ing and just turns her head to see us 
pass. Another full-blown rose per- 
haps stands in an attitude of languid 
amusement watching the play, her feet 
in the water, arms thrown up, and 
hands behind her head, Psyche to the 
very life. Half-grown girls running 
about like fawns suddenly halt on one 
foot and stare at us with their big 
round brown eyes. In rear will be 
pairs of squatting figures, one braiding 
the other's hair, the other watching the 
process in a little flashing mirror. For 
background there are boiling pots, gray 
old women busily washing, and great 
patches of colored garments spread out 
to dry upon the silver sand. Grouped 
here and there is the fascinating va- 
riety of corn-colored, golden, peach- 
pink, creamy, glowing skin, covering 
figures postured in every attitude of 
grace and abandonment, with never a 
rag to hide the curved and swelling 
lines. 

Clouds of white on the shore far 
ahead turn out to be flocks of sheep 
resting at the water’s edge during the 
heat of the day, guarded by slim brown 
boys, mother-naked and unashamed. A 
little archipelago of small black rocks, 
visible down the stream, proves, as we 
Sweep past them, to be the snouts of 
a herd of buffaloes, that for coolness 
have sunk their bodies up to the eyes 
in the blessed river. Clusters of meek 
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red cattle stand fetlock-deep in the 
shallows, and great storks pace the 
islands, or stand on one leg with folded 
neck and rested beak, dreaming of the 
chicks that are being reared in the 
bulrushes, chicks that will some day 
rival their parents in length of limb and 
dignity of manner. And every now 
and then a gay bathing party, some- 
times seen far ahead, again appearing 
suddenly and spinning past, as if the 
river bank were a country side 
through which we raced in a noiseless 
smooth-running railway train. Slowly 
turning round and round in the cur- 
rent, with sometimes a clumsy lunge of 
the great oars to keep her off the bank, 
our strange craft floats swiftly through 
the burning air, without-effort or with- 
out sound from within. 

As evening approaches there comes 
a great change in the temperature. 
The fury goes out of the sun, a cool 
breeze springs up, and the pleasantest 
place on the kelek is a perch on a bale 
of goods, from which one can see the 
soft pearly haze in the north and south, 
the clear-cut mountains in the east, and 
the flooding gold of the setting sun. 
Just as night is about to fall we glide 
quietly to shore and draw up before a 
broad beach of smooth sand. Half an 
hour later we are joined by a large 
fleet of keleks that had hastily been 
put in commission when it was noised 
abroad that a man with a hat, a flag, 
and a brace of soldiers was putting to 
sea. The hatted foreigner in himself is 
x host in Turkey, especially when es- 
corted by minions of the Government. 
All the passengers and merchandise 
for down-stream that had been waiting 
for weeks at Diarbekir for safe conduct 
were hurriedly embarked, and there 
was much rejoicing when the fleet 
caught us up, and was able to anchor 
under the shadow of my flag—a weak 
imitation of the Union Jack, composed 
of a white handkerchief and an old 
red tie sewn diagonally. There was 
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much reason for this anxiety in regard 
to company, for the next hundred miles 
of the voyage took us slap through the 
mountains of south-western Kurdistan, 
a region where everybody is a robber 
according to his ability. Cave-dwell- 
ing Kurds, Arabs, and Yezidis of the 
lowest type blackmail all who pass. 
Were it not that the river races 
through the gorges at a terrific pace, 
making the stopping of keleks almost 
impossible, nobody would venture to 
penetrate so dangerous a region. 
During dinner ten thousand mosqui- 
tos bit my ankles, and before turning 
in for the night I sat on the edge of 
the kelek and dangled my legs in the 
water to allay the irritation. How 
black and cool it was, curling about 
my burning feet like swathes of soft- 
est velvet, hissing quietly past the 
swollen skins, lapping with contented 
little gurgles upon the friendly beach. 
There were the camp fires on the shore, 
surrounded by singers and talkers. In 
the kelek next to mine a hookah bub- 
bled intermittently, the rising and fal!- 
ing glow darkly showing the silent 
figures seated around it. The starry 
vault above, the black moving river, 
the heavenly air, the barbaric people 
in the flickering lights—there was 
nothing left even to pray for in that 
first delightful night, afloat on the 
bosom of the great, motherly Tigris. 
On the second day we are joined by 
the Batman Su, a tributary from the 
snow-clad Taurus in the north. There- 
after the river plunges into a gorge 
that traverses the waterless limestone 
plateau of Tur Abdin, part of the sys- 
tem anciently known as Mount Masius. 
Where we had hitherto swept along a 
comparatively level plain we now 
raced between gigantic barren rocks 
that towered high above on either 
hand. The piercing of this obstacle in 
its path has been hard work for the 
river, and in following the line of least 
resistance it flows in a series of loops 
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that turn back one upon another until 
one’s sense of direction is completely 
paralyzed. Progress here is full of ex- 
citement, for we spin along at from six 
to ten miles an hour, with seldom a 
view ahead of more than two thousand 
yards. In front there often seems to 
be nothing but an impenetrable cur- 
tain of rock, upon which our frail craft 
must hurl itself to destruction. While 
yet the heart beats wildly in anticipa- 
tion of some desperate happening, the 
gorge is suddenly seen to wind its way 
to one side, forcing the stream in tunm- 
bling rapids abruptly to change its 
course. At such places the kelekjis 
struggle madly at the sweeps in the 
endeavor to keep the clumsy raft in 
the middle of the current. At the 
edges of the stream there are eddies 
and whirlpools raised by projecting 
and sunken rocks, to be dashed on 
which means instant shipwreck. 

With the advent of the chill waters 
of the Batman Su, the temperature fel! 
far below the pleasant point, and all I 
could do was dive in and get hauled 
out almost in the same _ breath. 
Wrapped in a towel I sat on a bale all 
day, watching the scenery or taking a 
dip when the water looked safe. 
Where it was rough and broken the 
kelekjis said I must get out; and out 
I got, for my days for tempting Provi- 
dence are over. To be in the boiling 
water with a firm hold of the raft was 
rare fun, but it was quite awesome to 
feel one’s legs swept hither and thither 
by undercurrents. All sorts of fierce 
things seemed to be happening beneath 
the surface. We would be slipping 
along fast, but peacefully, when sud- 
denly beside the kelek there would 
rise up with a sullen rush a thick gout 
of water that made the river churn 
furiously, where before had been per. 
fect stillness. Breakers ahead were 
continual, and always the signal for 
frantic rowing by the kelekjis. Some- 
times they would call sharply to the 
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ziptielis, and these sleepy individuals 
would dart to their aid, wtih an alac- 
rity that proved them alive to danger. 
We passed old castles perched high 
above, curious little villages hidden be- 
tween crevices in the rocks, and sev- 
eral places where were inaccessible 
cave-dwellings, whether inhabited or 
not it is impossible to say. Hassan- 
Keif, where we arrived in the evening, 
is surely one of the strange places of 
the earth. The gorge of the river opens 
somewhat to accommodate a great oval 
hollow. The high precipice overlook- 
ing the left bank is literally honey- 
combed with cave-dwellings connected 
with each other by internal staircases. 
On the opposite side of the hollow, halt 
a mile to the west of the river, is a 
high ridge of rock overlooking the 
pleasant wooded space below. This 
ridge also presents a continuous front- 
age of arches and openings into the 
caves beyond. Groups of white-clad 
Arabs sat in the arches, smoking and 
gazing into space. One little crowd 
surrounded a man who was trying a 
rifle—apparently so, though he might 
have been shooting at his neighbor for 
allI know. The firing from the mouth 
of a cave had curious sound results. 
A loud crack was followed by a dull 
muffled roar, as if noise were belched 
instead of spat out. Then a double 
echo reverberated from cliff to cliff, the 
cracks overtaking each other in their 
haste, the roar merging into a solemn 
boom that lasted long after the cracks 
had ceased to repeat one another. 
Hassan-Keif boasts the remains of 
2 magnificent Roman bridge, and the 
ruins of the ancient city of Saphe. 
Thirty miles down-stream the Bohtan 
Su joins the Tigris and adds materially 
to its volume. A few miles from the 
junction is the ford where the Ten 
Thousand on their splendid march to 
the Black Sea crossed the Bohtan Su, 
the supposed Centrites of history. 
Hereafter the swollen Tigris enters a 
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magnificent gorge over fifty miles in 
length, and at many points scarce a 
hundred feet wide. In the narrows the 
stream rushes along with terrifying 
fury, in waves that make the kelek 
heave like a boat at sea. The current 
now and then runs at a speed equal to 
that of the Niagara rapids, the slope 
down which it tears being plainly visi- 
ble to the eye. Fortunately the tend- 
ency of a heavy mass like a kelek is 
to float in the main current, and com- 
paratively small exertion is required to 
keep it there. Wind, however, is a dan- 
gerous obstacle to navigation, espe- 
cially in the case of a kelek carrying 
a house with roof and walls that act 
like sails. 

We were to sample this factor in 
rafting in «a manner not altogether 
pleasant. While racing down the gorge. 
past precipices of infinite grandeur, we 
were struck by a squall rushing down 
from a gash in the hills. At the mo- 
ment we were making for one of the 
worst places in the river, where huge 
rocks fallen from the heights above sit 
in the narrow bed and deflect the 
stream in bulging torrents from side to 
side of the gorge. Heavy overfalls. 
raised by the wind blowing against 
the current, caused the kelek to rock 
wildly, and for a moment I thought we 
had no earthly chance of holding to- 
gether. I stood outside the hut, in the 
scantiest attire, ready for whatever 
might happen. The system of binding 
skins and poles together, however, 
gives great elasticity, and we weath- 
ered the waves, but only to be caught 
by the wind and driven slap on to the 
rocks, fortunately just below the dan- 
ger point. One corner of the raft 
struck the shore with a heavy smash, 
and the scrape along the bank burst 
about thirty of the skins. Loud was 
the hissing that escaped from their 
torn sides. In a semi-sinking condi- 
tion we regained the current and were 
swept along, all aboard pulling like mad 
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wnd looking for a haven where damages 
might be repaired. They made a shot 
at the lee of a small peninsula, one of 
the men dived overboard with the rope, 
and every effort was made to force her 
into the eddy. But without success. 
The rope was torn from the hands of 
the unfortunate boatman, and the kelek 
flew onwards, leaving him stranded. 
Short-handed, there was nothing to be 
done but to make desperate efforts to 
keep in the stream and te avoid the 
danger points that followed one after 
the other. The man left behind would 
have to take his chance of scrambling 
aboard one of the eight keleks that 
were following. 

While I was wondering what was go- 
ing to happen next, another kelek, a 
small one lightly laden, was _ thrust 
close up to us by the current, and its 
captain, a sporting old Moslem with a 
gray beard, offered the loan of his as- 
sistant to our captain, who was almost 
completely exhausted. The new man 
made a dare-devil rush at us across the 
intervening space of foaming water, 
and climbed aboard. <A few minutes 
later our opportunity came, and we 
managed to draw up ata stretch of sand 
about a hundred yards long. Four 
other keleks succeeded in making the 
same place, all in need of repair. 
Three others were swept by, as the 
crews could not make the eddy. One 
kelek was missing altogether, to the 
great anxiety of the little knot of ex- 
cited boatmen who were discussing our 
escape. For nearly a quarter of an 
hour we watched for signs of wreckage 
in the swirling stream, and were then 
relieved to observe the missing craft 
come racing down to us. When suc- 
cessfully manceuvred alongside, she 
was received with loud shouts of con- 
gratulation, and was found to be un- 
damaged. At the place where the 
squall had struck us she became en- 
tangled in a great whirlpool, in which, 
before the crew were permitted to ex- 
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tricate her, she made many gyrations in 
honor of the local Jinns. 

The mending of the skins and their 
blowing up like balloons was duly com- 
pleted while we halted for the night. 
Apparently the raft was hone the worse 
for the rough handling it had received, 
and before daybreak we were once 
more afloat. Sunrise was a wonderful 
function. We cast off while the sky 
far above held but the merest promise 
of day. In the semi-darkness the cliffs 
on either hand seemed of measureless 
height, their ragged tops dim in the 
twilight above, their feet wrapped in 
sombre shadow. ‘The black waters of 
the river filled the gorge from side to 
side, their dull thunder humming 
ceaselessly in the air, except where a 
rock stood in the way and ruised a 
harsh roar of rage that might have been 
the noise of artillery furiously driven 
over broken ground. We glided into 
the mysterious flood and were soon 
hurtling forward on its boiling an: 
foam-streaked surfave. Before lone 
came the light of day, shining athwart 
the double line of precipices that 
flanked the river. Some of it came 
down to us, forming a gloaming that 
was hardly less eerie than the former 
darkness. Colors tipped the peaks and 
pinnacles above, and reflected light 
gradually pierced the dimness below. 
When the sky attained its fulness of 
blue day penetrated the gorge and 
showed us the way we went. An 
hour later we were out of the canyon 
and floating swiftly between low hills 
that were fast dwindling down into the 
Mesopotamian plain. 

Where were a broad opening in the 
hills and purple on the eastern shore, 
the oarsmen slewed the raft into an 
eddy and we grounded softly on the 
sandy bank. When I stepped off and 
essayed to climb the low ascent from 
the water's edge there sprang from up- 
der each of my feet as I walked a 
spray of straw-colored insects. The 
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dried-up vegetation was alive with 
them, never a square yard that did not 
contain its hundreds. In these helpless 
hopping creatures I recognized the 
dread curse of many lands, the all-de- 
vouring, devastating locust. Here 
were the brutes by the million million, 
eating greedily of every growing thing, 
and turning smiling country into howl- 
ing wilderness. We had stopped to see 
what interested the crowd of people on 
shore. The attraction proved to be a 
murdered man just picked out of the 
river. There was a round hole under 
one eye, and a cavity behind one of the 
ears where a _ bullet after passing 
through the head had carried away a 
large piece of the skull. It was merely 
a poor Yezidi who had been shot by a 
Kurd out of pure wantonness, so far as 
{ could judge, only half an hour be- 
fore. An armed follower of the local 
Agha was now taking charge of the 
body for the purposes of an investiga- 
tion. I asked what the punishment 
would be, and was told that perhaps 
the Agha would order the murderer to 
make a small payment to the widow. 
Nobody except the unfortunate rela- 
tions thought anything of the matter. 
Our next halt was at the small town 
of Jezire ibn Omar, one of the most 
evil places in the Turkish Empire, a 
sort of no-man’s-land, where Arabs and 
Kurds of different tribes lord it over 
hapless Christians, Jews, and Yezidis. 
Robbery and murder are mere pastimes 
for those strong enough to indulge in 
them, and retribution by the law is 
practically unknown, for the Turk 
either cannot or does not want to en- 
force obedience. Here we saw on the 
river-bank a very large encampment, 
the headquarters of the Sheikh of the 
Tai. We were very glad to get past 
these lawless people in safety, but con- 
gratulated ourselves prematurely, for 
a detachment was sent downstream to 
intercept stragglers from the fleet. 
The sporting old man who had lent us 
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his assistant happened to be somewhat 
behind the rest, and the Arabs fired at 
him and ordered him ashore. Hav- 
ing taken some twenty pounds’ worth 
of stuff from him, they let him go, and 
the poor old fellow arrived at our anch- 
orage for the night, very late, very 
woebegone, and much in need of sym- 
pathy. My kelek was far ahead at 
the time, and we just heard the shots 
that were fired without understanding 
the cause. 

The bend in the river where this rob- 
bery took place is notorious from one 
end of the Tigris to the other. Many 
an adventure have Europeans gone 
through here, while crimes against 
Turkish subjects are countless. One 
of the most recent of the former is 
the fight between a party of travellers 
—consisting of Baron le Grand, the 
French Consul at Mosul, a Norwegian 
Colonel and four zaptiehs—and a num- 
ber of Arabs. It occurred about two 
years ago, and lasted for nearly half 
an hour altogether, the Arabs, after 
a preliminary attack on the upper side 
of the bend, riding across country and 
opening a heavy fire on the keleks as 
they returned on the lower side of the 
loop. In the iaterim the travellers had 
arranged their baggage as a barricade, 
and were able to make a spirited de- 
fence, which completely put the Arabs 
off their shooting. The Baron related 
the story of the affair to me himself. 
and said that he felt positive he shot 
one of the attackers. The Arabs made 
very poor practice and only hit the 
keleks a few times. 

Mosul, where we arrived on the fifth 
day, and halted for a week, is the town 
that has been least touched in all the 
Turkish Empire by modern civilization, 
as is fitting in a place that is built on 
a suburb of ancient Nineveh. Across 
the Tigris stand the mounds that are 
all that remain of the glories of the 
capital of Assyria. Nineveh has a his- 
tory that stretches throughout a period 
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nearly 2,000 years long, ending with its 
fall about the sixth century before 
Christ. From that time until Layard 
with reverent hands unveiled the pal- 
aces of Assurbanipal and Sennacherib, 
and unearthed the literary chamber 
containing the famous Deluge Tablets, 
the ruins of Nineveh, for two thousand 
five hundred long years, have slept un- 
disturbed. Beside the mounds stands 
the Tomb of Jonah, proof more irrefra- 
gable than any the higher critics can 
adduce that the hero of the whale was 
a man of flesh and blood. Mosul itself 
is continually mentioned in the history 
of these parts since the Arab conquest, 
suffering pillage at the hands of the 
ruthless Tamerlane, siege by Nadir 
Shah, and a host of other vicissitudes. 

Mosul housetops are much frequented 
by storks, who build their ragged nests 
on the highest and most dangerous 
places, and rear their young to an utter 
disregard of the laws of gravity. The 
stork is a curious bird in other matters 
besides appearance, for, so far as I 
have been able to discover, he has no 
voice at all; certainly in eight days’ 
acquaintance with four different fami- 
fies I never heard father, mother, or 
child sing, whistle, scream, or twitter. 
Yet the stork has a language in which 
he can express his inmost thoughts. 
How he does it the uninitiated can 
surely never guess, for the method is 
unique and employed by no other living 
creature, fish, flesh, or fowl. I first 
became aware of it in the very early 
morning before the sun had properly 
topped the eastern mountains. Four 
great preposterous specimens of the 
species stood on a wall beside the roof 
where I slept, and I dimly realized 
that they were performing their morn- 
ing toilet. Their great wings were flap- 
ping, their long necks were twisted 
hither and thither, and their huge 
pointed beaks poked and scratched and 
rufied with the utmost diligence. 
Their lerdships teok no notice of me, 
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prone in my bed a few yards away, 
and I was content to imagine myself in 
dreamland with these strange crea- 
tures as figments of sub-conscious im- 
agination. But a loud noise like some 
one rattling a stick in a wooden bucket 
partially waked me and made me curse 
the early rising of my host's cook. 
Then somebody else with another 
bucket made a similar noise in a differ- 
ent key, and I wondered what in the 
world they could be doing to their 
buckets. Then it dawned upon me 
that half the population of Mosul must 
be rattling buckets, for the sound came 
from far and near, faint or loud ac- 
cording to distance, and in a hundred 
different keys. It was too early in the 
morning to exert intelligence, and I 
was content for the moment to suppose 
this quaint, not unmusical clatter to 
be perhaps the voice of some kind of 
patent prayer-wheel. Then came a 
loud rattle close to my ear. Within 
nine feet of me stood a solemn stork, 
his toilet over, his attitude a graceful 
balance on one leg. The noise came 
straight from his quivering beak, the 
hollow upper and lower halves of 
which he was clapping together with 
incredible rapidity. And that’s how 
the stork expresses himself, in love and 
in anger, in pleasure and in distress. 
Truly there is more in the world than 
even Munchausen ever dreamed. 
Below Mosul places of interest suc- 
ceed each other with frequency. First 
come the sulphur baths of Hammam 
Ali, and in their neighborhood a pe- 
troleum field from which great things 
are expected. The Turks have set up 
some machinery, but owing to inferior 
methods have not yet succeeded in 
manufacturing a good quality of oil. 
About twenty-five miles below Mosul 
lie the ruins of ancient Nimrud, where 
Layard discovered the vast palaces of 
Sargon, Assurnasirpal, Shalmanezer, 
Esarhaddon. and other worthies who in 
Assyrian times chastized the Jews for 
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the good of their morals. Not far 
from Nimrud the Ten Thousand crossed 
the Zab, an important tributary of the 
Tigris. At Shergat, a few hours 
farther downstream, are the mounds of 
ancient Asshur, where a German ar- 
cheeological expedition has been set- 
tled for some years, making extensive 
and scientific excavations. Inland 
from Asshur are the remarkable ruins 
of Hatrae. Every inch of the ground 
is classic, and redolent of Chaldean, 
Assyrian, and Parthian, among the 
more ancient civilizations, and of Ro- 


man, Persian, and Arab among the 
later. 
Below Shergat the heat was very 


great, and if it were not for the cool 
waters of the river I must have been 
burnt up completely. I spent hours 
in it, floating or swimming or clinging 
to the kelek. Once I got the kelekji 
to loosen a skin and hand it over to my 
tender mercies, having in mind ancient 
experience with mussacks in an In- 
dian swimming bath. Throwing the 
inflated skin a few feet away from the 
raft, I mounted a sack of wheat and 
from that point of vantage sprang 
forth, meaning to grip the skin be- 
tween my legs and ride it in the water 
as one might ride a horse, a trick at 
which I had once been expert. But 
the Mesopotamian mussack is a frail 
thing compared with the Indian one, 
and the result of my leap was a loud 
report and a slimy empty bag clinging 
round my waist. Another one was got 
ready and this time I was cautious, 
hoping to slip across it by strategy 
rather than by force. But my reward 
was only a long melancholy combina- 
tion of wail and whistle, which once 
more left me with the slimy and unde- 
sirable empty skin. I gave up trying 
to ride cockhorse. The people of the 
country, however, make great use of 
the skins, and one of the quaintest 
things to be seen on the Tigris is the 
process by which an individual crosses 
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from one side to the other. Desirous 
of reaching the opposite bank he walks 
upstream to a point from which he cal- 
culates to make his destination, and 
there prepares. He begins by blowing 
up two skins and tying them together. 
Next he strips naked and packs his 
clothes either on the top of his head 
or upon the diminutive raft. All is 
now ready, and our friend, rifle in 
hand, wades into the water pushing the 
skins before him. When up to his 
middle he halts and proceeds to mount. 
With the tenderest care he lays his 
stomach across the nearest mussack 
and spreads his elbows over the one 
beyond, both hands tightly grasping 
the rifle. He carefully feels the posi- 
tion by lifting his feet off the ground, 
makes any adjustment necessary, and 
then turns on the steam, which con- 
sists of furiously paddling with the 
legs after the manner of a frog. All 
his body is out of water, and 
two-thirds of his legs, half-sub- 
merged, trail behind. In order to 
force the legs down to get suffi- 
cient grip of the water, it is necessary 
somewhat to raise the hinder parts, 
which, in propelling the lower limbs, 
are violently agitated. The result is 
effective, though highly ludicrous. 
which does not matter much in a coun- 
try where a sense of humor is not com- 
mon. When such an one passes close 
to the kelek it is most fascinating to 
observe the curious motion, to note the 
rapt expression on his face, and to 
realize the delicacy of the position, 
which forbids any movement of the 
body, or even the head—indeed, the 
eyes are only turned with the greatest 
caution. The cause of all the anxiety, 
of course, is the rifle, to wet which 
would be a great misfortune. 

At Tekrit, the birthplace of Salah-ed- 
din, the chivalrous Saladin of the Cru- 
sades, I had to limit the scope of my 
aquatic performances on account of 
sharks, which are said to penetrate up- 
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stream to this point from the Persian 
Gulf in the hot season. It was hot 
sure enough, and 1 was in mortal fear 
of having a leg nipped off—with both 
hands damaged I could not afford to 
sacrifice any more limbs. My tri-daily 
dip was a hurried business, and the 
lightning manner in which I dived, 
twisted back in the water and regained 
the shelter of the kelek would make 
the fortune of any music-hall artist 
who could emulate it. Clinging to the 
raft I never ceased beating the water 
with my legs, this being the time hon- 
ored method of frightening a shark. 
Occasionally I ventured forth, forgetful 
for the moment of the risk, always to 
return in haste, frightened to death 
because something had touched me be- 
low the _ surface. For a_ galvanic 
shock I commend the experience of hav- 
ing a tiny fish rub up against one's 
legs in water known to be frequented 
by sharks. 

Our last night on the river was not 
quite uneventful. We were floating 
quietly down within a few feet of the 
bank, which loomed high and black 
above us, when the silence was sud- 
denly broken by a deep resonant voice 
that asked who we were and where we 
were going. I was awake at the time 
and wondered at the commotion that 
ensued. My servant jumped up and 
stretched out his hand for the revolver 
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that hung from a nail beside him. I 
could hear the zaptiehs rattling the 
bolts of their rifles as they loaded. 
while the kelekji woke up and began 
rowing madly away from the shore. 
The suspense for a time was intense, 
for from the darkness under the bank 
we momentarily expected a rifle to 
flame forth. But the robber, for it was 
one of this kidney without doubt, was 
probably deterred by the number of 
voices and the activity on board, for 
we heard nothing more, and were 
quickly swept away from the spot 
whence had come that suspicious and 
imperious inquiry. This is the way of 
robbers in the night when they cannot 
see their quarry. A question results 
in movement, and by the sounds the 
robber can judge of the risks of ven- 
turing an attack. 

The remainder of the night passed 
without incident, and in the morning 
we found ourselves entering a new 
region, where riverside villas and a 
busy boat traffic indicated the neighbor- 
hood of a populous city. Our long and 
fascinating kelek voyage is over at last, 
and we float past the gilded dome and 
minarets of the mosque at Kasimin, be- 
tween groves of dates, palms, and 
orange-trees, down to Baghdad itself, 
with its 

. Shrines of fretted gold, 

High-walled gardens, green and old. 

David Fraser. 





THE GENIUS OF LINCOLN. 


Foreigners, from De Tocqueville to 
Mr. Henry James, have complained of 
a lack of distinction in American life. 
So travellers, glutted with the glory 
of ancient temples and palaces in India, 
have found China uninteresting, for it 
contains so few great monuments. 


The complaint is raised against equal- 
ity. 


For the architectural magnifi- 


cence in India was reared upon forced 
labor and popular servitude. The 
distinction of manners and of person- 
ality which European visitors miss in 
America is a survival of feudal status. 
The imitative culture of the Eastern 
cities of the States has bowed shame- 
facedly before the taunt. For every 
nation has its own snobbishness, and 
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this weak susceptibility to “a certain 
condescension in foreigners” has been 
America’s. It is not true that Ameri- 
cans are “spobs” in our British man- 
ner; the worship even of aspiring 
American women for rank and social 
position does not carry the servile def- 
erence it carries here; the admiration 
of the millionaire is rather that of 
an image than of a personal superior. 
But the imported culture standards 
of America have evoked a_ peculiar 
transatlantic snobbishness, which finds 
its plainest expression in the fact that 
most educated Americans are ashamed 
of their own distinctive literary man, 
Walt Whitman. The same deference 
to European valuations showed itself 
in a romantic parade of George Wash- 
ington and “the fathers,” and the crav- 
ing for a national fame through war 
and empire, which even now is finding 
expression in the demand for a big 
navy and a world policy. Washing- 
ton was certainly a great man, he was 
also a great Virginian, but he was not 
a great American in the sense of repre- 
senting the life and spirit of the Ameri- 
can experiment. The really repre- 
sentative American was Abraham 
Lincoln. The greatness of Lincoln 
was that of a common man raised to a 
high dimension. The possibility, still 
more the existence, of such a man is 
itself a justification of democracy. We 
do not say that so independent, so nat- 
ural, so complete a man cannot in older 
societies come to wield so large a 
power over the affairs and the minds 
of men; we can only say he has not 
done so, amid all the stirring move- 
ments of the nineteenth century. For 
sheer romantic interest of personality 
and career there is, perhaps, one figure 
among popular leaders who seems to 
challenge comparison, that of Garibaldi. 
But though his personal magic, his 
practical resourcefulness, his fateful 
absorption in the passion of a national 
cause were not less admirable, there 
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was not the same intellect behind ali 
nor the same variety of achievement. 

The keynote to such understanding 
of Lincoln as is possible is simply this 
fact that he was a common man, had 
lived a common life, and knew the 
common people. Once, in a dream, we 
are told Lincoln saw a great crowd of 
people and himself passing among 
them. As he passed he heard a scorn- 
ful voice call out, “He’s a common- 
looking fellow.” “Friend,” retorted 
Lincoln, “the Lord prefers common- 
looking people; that is why He made 
so many of them.” The existence of 
this widespread commonalty explains 
the rarity of personal eminence in 
America. There has been and still re- 
mains a higher general level of person- 
ality than in any European country, 
and the degree of eminence is corres- 
pondingly reduced. It is just because 
America has stood for opportunity that 
conspicuous individuals have been 
rare. Strong personality has not been 
rare; abundance of it has built up si- 
lently into the rising fabric of the 
American Commonwealth, pioneers, 
roadmakers, traders, lawyers, soldiers, 
teachers, toiling terribly over the ma- 
terial and moral foundations of the 
country, few of whose names have 
emerged or survived. Lincoln was 
of this stock, was reared among these 
rude energetic folk, had lived all those 
sorts of lives. He was no “sport”; 
his career is a triumphant refutation 
of the traditional views of genius. He 
had no special gift or quality to dis- 
tinguish him; he was simply the best 
type of American at a historic juncture 
when the national safety wanted such 
a man. The confidence which all 
Americans express that their country 
will be equal to any emergency which 
threatens it is not so entirely super- 
stitious as it seems at first sight. For 
the career of Lincoln shows how it has 
been done in a country where the 
“necessary man” can be drawn not 
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from a few leading families, or an ed- 
ucated class, but from the millions. 
Born in.a log-cabin of a frontier camp, 
rail-splitter and farm lad in his early 
teens, roaming with his nomad father 
over the newly opening West, inured 
to labor, sport, and fight of wits and 
fists from boyhood, trader and boatman 
down the Mississippi, storekeeper, 
road-surveyor, soldier, when he began 
to settle down to law and politics in LI- 
linois at twenty-one he had already 
gathered into his personality a wider 
knowledge of the real life of a people 
than it is possible for the product of 
Eton and Oxford in this country, or of 
the most efficient pedagogy of CGer- 
many, to furnish for the service of the 
State. Lincoln “had not any education 
to speak of.” Fond biographers tell 
how his early reading consisted in 
Shakespeare, the Bible, A%sop, Bunyan, 
and other great books, to which a pro- 
found influence is attributed. But this 
belongs to biographical hypocrisy. 
Abraham Lincoln, though fond at times 
of reading, owed little to books, and 
would have gained little, if he had not 
lost, from the best literary education 
of his time and country. For an in- 
quisitive mind, with a Shakespearean 
power of assimilation, this early wan- 
dering life, with its direct knowledge 
of all kinds of people and of work, 
filled with incessant talk and streaks of 
love-making and physical adventure 
among unsophisticated, hard-living 
men and women, was an incomparably 
good nourishment. This method he 
kept up through all his early politica) 
eareer, as he “rode the circuit” or 
“took the stump” for some election. 
In a democracy what is pre-eminently 
wanted for a man who is to “save the 
people” is well-grounded confidence, in 
himself, in the people, and in his power 
to do what is wanted. So it was that 
when the great issue of slavery was 
moving swiftly towards open rebellion, 
a certain miraculous stroke of popular 
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perspicacity saw and demanded Lin- 
coln. For the conditions of a society 
which made it possible for an obscure 
small country lawyer-politician to enter 
the lists with so renowned an antago- 
nist as Douglas, to arouse a swiftly- 
expanding recognition of his powers. 
and to force himself untried to the 
helm of the State, were not fortuitous, 
but of the very substance of American 
democracy. Lincoln was truly the 
choice of the wisdom of the mass. 
recognizing the hazard of the situation 
and the need, not for an Eastern wire- 
puller or a statesman from the Harvard 
law school, but for a man of the peo- 
ple. 

Lincoln’s own wisdom, simple, com- 
pact, original, and pertinent, and not 
any of the ordinary qualities which 
are attached to the term demagogue. 
gave him his hold upon the popular 
will, at a time when every intrigue 
which the malignity of enemies and 
the jealousy of political associates 
could devise was directed to his over- 
throw. Strong enough in will to in- 
dulge smaller weaknesses both in him- 
self and others, he was able to with- 
stand the secret general hostility which 
saps the power of an Aristides. He 
suffered not only fools, but even 
rogues gladly. For he had that humor 
which even in its lighter qualities is 
essential to sympathy with the people. 
Like every “good American,” he could 
jest at the rudest blows of fortune, and 
at the evils he most reprobated. Har- 
assed incessantly in the opening days 
of his administration by the selfish 
clamor of impudent office-seekers, he 
could pause to lay his hand on the 
shoulder of an acquaintance who was 
passing in the White House corridor 
to say, “You haven't got such a thing 
as a postmaster in your pocket, have 
you?” stared at him in astonish- 
ment, as if suspecting a sudden attack 
of insanity. Then Lincoln went on: 
“You see, it seems to me kind of un- 
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natural that shouldn't have at 
least a postmaster in your pocket. 
Everybody I've seen for days past has 
had foreign ministers and collectors, 
and all kinds, and I thought you 
couldn't have got in here without hav- 
ing at least 2 postmaster get into your 
pocket.” 

His supreme greatness as statesman 
and as man is, of course, tested by the 
iron rod of single purpose with which 
he set himself to the policy of saving 
the Union, and for which he relent- 
lessly kept under all other objects, even 
the suppression the slavery he 
ioathed. “My paramount object in 
this struggle is to save the Union, and 
not either to destroy 
slavery. If I could save the Union with- 
out freeing any slaves, I would do it; 
and if [ could save it by freeing all the 
slaves, I would do it, and if I could 
save it by freeing some and leaving 
others alone, I would also do that.” 
To pursue an inevitable war with just 
the maximum of humanity circum- 
stances would permit, to stifle the pas- 
sion of abolition until the time 
fully ripe and the Union was safe, to 
steer a devious path of hecessary op- 
portunism through years of unceasing 
and unforeseen crises, when the caul- 
dron of human passions kept boiling 
up towards anarchy, such an achieve- 
ment of the indomitable will of man has 
not before been witnessed. 

A fiercer light beats upon such a 
man than upon any throne, and ex- 
hibits many flaws and deficiencies. 
His was no tight-spun efficiency or im- 
maculate morality. His long, awk- 
ward, loose figure was characteristic 
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of the man. “He always loafed a Iiit- 
tle,” one of his most intelligent biogra- 
phers informs us. Probably he would 
have endorsed Lamb’s saying, “It is 
good sometimes to take an airing out- 
side the strict diocese of the con- 
science,” as a maxim of practical util- 
ity. But no man capable of such a 
burden as he bore could be a light- 
hearted or light-living man, and no lit- 
tle part of the fascination of his influ- 
ence is due to what those who write of 
him, for lack of a better term, call his 
mysticism, or some dark, impenetrable 
undercurrent of his life, perhaps deriv- 
ing from the puritanic inheritance re- 
formed under the early solitude and 
struggles with the untamed powers of 
nature in his childhood. Whatever its 
source, this tragic background of mel- 
ancholy always remained a softening 
and a healing influence in his dealing 
with his fellow-men; it neither weak- 
ened the exuberance of his sympathy 
nor marred his steadiness of judgment. 

Though the representative American 
even of this generation has shifted 
from the type of Lincoln, he stands. 
and long will stand, as the most ef- 
fective personality which democracy 
has yet produced, testifying in his own 
manhood, as in his own words at Get- 
tysburg, to the meaning of the Ameri- 
can Commonwealth, the resolve “that 
government of the people, by the peo- 
ple, for the people shall not perish from 
the earth.” The restoration of such 
government is surely the great duty 
which the American people of to-day 
owes to itself, to the world, and to 
Abraham Lincoln, as his rightful mon- 
ument. 
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It was just before noon next day 
that the travellers arrived. I was sit- 
ting in the shady loggia of the inn, 
reading a volume of De Thou, when 
there drove up to the door two coaches. 
Out of the first descended very slowly 
and stiffly four gentlemen; out of the 
second four servants and a quantity of 
baggage. 
one about, the courtyard slept its sunny 
noontide sleep, and the only move- 
ment was a lizard on the wall and a 
buzz of flies by the fountain. Seeing 
no sign of the landlord, one of the trav- 
ellers approached me with a grave in- 
clination. 

“This is the inn called the Tre Croci, 
sir?’ he asked. 

I said it was, and shouted on my 
own account for fhe host. Presently 
that personage arrived with a red face 
and a short wind, having ascended rap- 
idly from his own cellar. He was 
awed by the dignity of the travellers, 
and made none of his usual protests 
of incapacity. The servants filed off 
solemnly with the baggage, and the 
four gentlemen sat themselves down 
beside me in the loggia and ordered 
each a modest flask of wine. 

At first I took them for our country- 
men, but as I watched them the con- 
viction vanished. All four were tall 
and lean beyond the average of man- 
kind: They wore suits of black, with 
antique starched frills to their shirts; 
their hair was their own and unpow- 
dered. Massive buckles of an ancient 
pattern adorned their square-toed 
shoes, and the canes they carried were 
like the yards of a small vessel. They 
were four merchants, I had guessed, of 
Scotland maybe, or of Newcastle, but 
their voices were not Scotch, and their 
air had no touch of commerce. Take 
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the heavy-browed preoccupation of a 
Secretary of State, add the dignity of 
a bishop, the sunburn of a fox-hunter, 
and something of the disciplined erect- 
ness of a soldier, and you may perceive 
the manner of these four gentlemen. 
By the side of them my assurance van- 
ished. Compared with their Olympian 
serenity my person seemed fussy and 
servile. Even so, I mused, must Mr. 
Franklin have looked when baited in 
Parliament by the Tory pack. The 
reflection gave me the clue. Pres- 
ently I caught from their conversation 
the word “Washington,” and the truth 
flashed upon me. I was in the pres- 
ence of four of Mr. Franklin’s country- 
men. Having never seen an American 
in the flesh, I rejoiced at the chance of 
enlarging my acquaintance. 

They brought me into the circle by a 
polite question as to the length of road 
to Verona. Soon introductions fol-_ 
lowed. My name intrigued them, and 
they were eager to learn of my kinship 
to Uncle Charles. The eldest of the 
four, it appeared, was Mr. Galloway 
out of Maryland. Then came two 
brothers, Sylvester by name, of Penn- 
sylvania, and last Mr. Fish, a lawyer 
of New York. All four had cam- 
paigned in the late war, and all four 
were members of the Convention, or 
whatever they call their rough-and- 
ready parliament. They were modest 
in their behavior, much disinclined to 
speak of their past, as great men 
might be whose reputation was world- 
wide. Somehow the names stuck in 
my memory. I was certain that I had 
heard them linked with some stalwart 
fight or some moving civil deed or 
some defiant manifesto. The making 
of history was in their steadfast eyes 
and the grave lines of the mouth. Our 
friendship flourished mightily in a brief 
hour, and brought me the invitation, 
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willingly accepted, to sit with them 
at dinner. 

There was no sign of the Duchess 
or Cristine or Oliphant. Whatever 
had happened, that household to-day 
required all nands on deck, and I was 
left alone with the Americans. In my 
day I have supped with the Macaronies, 
I have held up my head at the Cocoa 
Tree, I have avoided the floor at hunt 
dinners, I have drunk glass to glass 
with Tom Carteron. But never be- 
fore have I seen such noble consumers 
of good liquor as those four gentlemen 
from beyond the Atlantic. They drank 
the strong red Cyprus as if it had been 
spring-water. “The dust of your 
Italian roads takes some cleansing, Mr. 
Townshend,” was their only excuse, 
but in truth none was needed. The 
wine seemed only to thaw their iron 
decorum. Without any surcease of 
dignity they grew communicative, and 
passed from lands to peoples and from 
peoples to constitutions. Before we 
knew it we were embarked upon high 
politics. 

Naturally we did not differ on the 
war. Like me, they held it to have 
been a grievous necessity. They had 
no bitterness against England, only 
regrets for her blunders. Of his Maj- 
esty they spoke with respect, of his 
Majesty’s advisers with dignified con- 
demnation. They thought highly of 
our troops in America; less highly of 
our generals. 

“Look you, sir,” suid Mr. Galloway, 
“in a war such as we have witnessed 
the Almighty is the only strategist. You 
fight against the forces of Nature, and 
a newcomer little knows that the suc- 
cess or failure of every operation he 
can conceive depends not upon general- 
ship, but upon the conformation of a 
vast country. Our generals, with this 
in mind and with fewer men, could 
make all your schemes miscarry. Had 
‘the English soldiery not been of such 
stubborn stuff, we should have been 
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victors from the first. Our leader was 
not General Washington, but General 
America, and his brigadiers were for- 
est, swamps, lakes, rivers, and high 
mountains.” 

“And now,” I said, “having won, you 
have the greatest of human experi- 
ments before you. Your business is 
to show that the Saxon stock is adapta- 
ble to a republic.” 

It seemed to me that they exchanged 
glances. “We are not pedants,” said 
Mr. Fish, “and have no desire to dis- 
pute about the form of a constitution. 
A people may be as free under a king 
as under a senate. Liberty is not the 
lackey of any type of government.” 

These were strange words from # 
member of a race whom I had thought 
wedded to the republicanism of Hel- 
vidius Priscus. 

“As a loyal subject of a monarchy,” 
I said, “I must agree with you. But 
your hands are tied, for I cannot pict- 
ure the establishment of a House of 
Washington, and—if not, where are 
you to turn for your sovereign?” 

Again a smile seemed to pass among 
the four. 

“We are experimenters, as you say. 
sir, and must go slowly. In the mean- 
time we have an authority which 
keeps peace and property safe. We 
are at leisure to cast our eyes round 
and meditate on the future.” 

“Then, gentlemen,” said I, “you take 
an excellent way of meditation in vis- 
iting this museum of old sovereignties. 
Here you have the relics of any gov- 
ernment you please—a dozen republics, 
tyrannies, theocracies, merchant con- 
federations, kingdoms, and more than 
one empire. You have your choice. I 
am tolerably familiar with the land, 
and if I can assist you I am at your 
service.” 

They thanked me gravely. “We 
have letters,” said Mr. Galloway; “one 
in especial is to a gentleman whom we 
hope to meet in this place. Have you 
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heard in your travels of the Count of 
Albany?” 

“He has arrived,” said I, “two days 
ago. Even now he is in the chamber 
above us at dinner.” 

The news interested them hugely. 

“You have seen him?” they cried. 
“What is he like?” 

“An elderly gentleman in poor health, 
a man who has travelled much, and, I 
judge, has suffered something from for- 
tune. He has a fondness for the Eng- 
lish, so you will be welcome, sirs; but 
he was indisposed yesterday, and may 
still be unable to receive you. His 
daughter travels with him and tends 
his old age.” 

“And you—you have spoken with 
him?” 

“The night before last I was in his 
company. We talked of many things, 
including the late war. He is some- 
what of your opinion on matters of 
government.” 

The four looked at each other, and 
then Mr. Galloway rose. 

“I ask your permission, Mr. Towns- 
hend, to consult for a moment with 
my friends. The matter is of some 
importance, and I would beg you to 
await us.” So saying, he led the oth- 
ers out of doors, and I heard them 
withdraw to a corner of the loggia. 
Now, thought I, there is something 
afoot, and my long-sought romance ap- 
proaches fruition. The company of the 
Marjolaine, whom the Count had sung 
of, have arrived at last. 

Presently they returned and seated 
themselves at the table. 

“You can be of great assistance to 
us, Mr. Townshend, and we would 
fain take you into our confidence. 
Are you aware who is this Count of 
Albany?” 

I nodded. “It is a thin disguise to 
one familiar with history.” 

“Have you reached any estimate of 
his character or capabilities? You 
speak to friends. and let me tell you, 
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it is a matter which deeply concerns 
the Count’s interests.” 

“I think him a kindly and pathetic 
old gentleman. He naturally bears 
the mark of forty years’ sojourn in the 
wilderness.” 

Mr. Galloway took snuff. 

“We have business with him, but ir 
is business which stands in need of 
an agent. There is no one in the 
Count’s suite with whom we could dis- 
cuss affairs?” 

“There is his daughter.” 

“Ah, but she would scarcely suit the 
case. Is there no man—a friend, and 
yet not a member of the family—who 
ean treat with us?” 

I replied that I thought I was the 
only being in Santa Chiara who an- 
swered the description. 

“If you will accept the task, Mr. 
Townshend, you are amply qualified. 
We will be frank with you and reveal 
our business. We are on no less an 
errand than to offer the Count of Al- 
bany a crown.” 

I suppose I must have had some sus- 


_ picion of their purpose, and yet the rev- 


elation of it fell on me like a thunder- 
clap. I could only stare owlishly at 
my four grave gentlemen. 

Mr. Galloway went on unperturbed. 
“I have told you that in America we 
are not yet republicans. There are 
those among us who favor a repub- 
lic, but they are by no means a ma- 
jority. We have got rid of a king 
who misgoverned us, but we have no 
wish to get rid of kingship. We want 
a king of our own choosing, and we 
would get with him all the ancient 
sanctions of monarchy. The Count of 
Albany is of the most illustrious royal 
stock in Europe,—he is, if legitimacy 
goes for anything, the rightful King of 
Britain. Now, if the republican party 
among us is to be worsted, we must 
come before the nation with a powerful 
candidate for their favor. You perceive 
my drift? What more potent appeal 
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to American pride than to say: ‘We 
have got rid of King George; we 
choose of our own free will the older 
line and King Charles’?” 

I said foolishly that I thought mon- 
archy had had its day, and that ’twas 
idle to revive it. 

“That is a sentiment well enough 
under a monarchical government; but 
we, with a clean page to write upon, do 
not share it. You know your ancient 


historians. Hus not the repository of 
the chief power always been the 


rock on which republicanism has ship- 
wrecked? If that power is given to 
the chief citizen, the way is prepared 
for the tyrant. If it abides peacefully 
in a royal house, it abides with cyphers 
who dignify, without obstructing, a 
popular constitution. Do not mistake 
me, Mr. Townshend. This is no 
whim of a sentimental girl, but the 
reasoned conclusion of the men who 
achieved our liberty. There is every 
reason to believe that General Wash- 
ington shares our views, and Mr. Ham- 
ilton, whose name you may know, is 
the inspirer of our mission.” 

“But the Count is an old man,” I 
urged; for I knew not where to begin 
in my exposition of the hopelessness of 
their errand. 

“By so much the better. We do not 
wish a young king who may be frac- 
tious. An old man tempered by mis- 
fortune is what our purpose demands.” 

“He has also his failings. A man 
cannot lead his life for forty years and 
retain all the virtues.” 

At that one of the Sylvesters spoke 
sharply. “I have heard such gossip, 
but I do not credit it. I have not for- 
gotten Preston and Derby.” 

I made my last objection. “He has 
no posterity—legitimate posterity—to 
earry on his line.” 

The four gentlemen smiled. “That 
happens to be his chiefest recommenda- 
tion,” said Mr. Galloway. “It enables 
us to take the House of Stuart on trial. 
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We need a breathing-space and leisure 
to look around; but unless we establish 
the principle of monarchy at once the 
republicans will forestall us. Let us 
get our king at all costs, and during 
the remaining years of his life we shall 
have time to settle the succession prob- 
lem. We have no wish to saddle our- 
selves for good with a race who might 
prove burdensome. If King Charles 
fails he has no son, and we can look 
elsewhere for a better monarch. You 
perceive the reason of my view?” 

I did, and I also perceived the co- 
lossal absurdity of the whole business. 
But I could not convince them of it. 
for they met my objections with excel- 
lent arguments. Nothing save a sight 
of the Count would, I fear, disillusion 
them. 

“You wish me to make this proposal 
on your behalf?" I asked. 

“We shall make the proposal our- 
selves, but we desire you to prepare 
the way forus. He is an elderly man, 
and should first be informed of our 
purpose.” 

“There is one person whom I beg 

leave to consult—the Duchess, his 
daughter. It may be that the present 
is an ill moment for approaching the 
Count, and the affair requires her sanc- 
tion.” : 
They agreed, and with a very per- 
plexed mind I went forth to seek the 
lady. The irony of the thing was too 
cruel, and my heart ached for her. In 
the gallery I found Oliphant packing 
some very shabby trunks, and when I 
questioned him he told me that the 
family were to leave Santa Chiara on 
the morrow. Perchance the Duchess 
had awakened to the true state of their 
exchequer, or perchance she thought it 
well to get her father on the road again 
as a cure for his ailment. 

I discovered Cristine, and begged for 
an interview with her mistress on an 
urgent matter. She led me to the 
Dachess’s room, and there the evidence 
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of poverty greeted me openly. All the 
little luxuries of the menage had gone 
to the Count. The poor lady’s room 
was no better than a servant's garret, 
and the lady herself sat stitching a rent 
in a travelling cloak. She rose to 
greet me with alarm in her eyes. 

As briefly as I could I set out the 
facts of my amazing mission. At first 
she seemed scarcely to hear me. “What 
do they want with him?” she asked. 
“He can give them nothing. He is 
no friend to the Americans or to any 
people who have deposed their sover- 
eign.” Then, as she grasped my mean- 
ing, her face flushed. 

“It is a heartless trick, Mr. Towns- 
hend. I would fain think you no party 
to it.” 

“Believe me, dear madame, it is no 
trick. The men below are in sober 
earnest. You have but to see their 
faces to know that their’s is no wild ad- 


venture. I believe sincerely that they 
have the power to implement their 
promise.” 


“But it is madness. He is old and 
worn and sick. His day is long past 
for winning a crown.” 

“All this I have said, but it does not 
move them.” And I told her rapidly 
Mr. Galloway’s argument. 

She fell into a muse. “At the 
eleventh hour! Nay, too late, too late! 
Had he been twenty years younger, 
what a stroke of fortune! Fate bears 
too hard on us, too hard!” 

Then she turned to me fiercely. 
“You have no doubt heard, sir, the 
gossip about my father, which is on 
the lips of every fool in Europe. Let 
us have done with this pitiful make- 
believe. My father is a sot. Nay, I 
do not blame him. I blame his ene- 
mies and his miserable destiny. But 
there is the fact. Were he not old, he 
would still be unfit to grasp a crown 
and rule over a turbulent people. He 
flees from one city to another, but he 
eannot flee from himself. That is his 
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illness on which you condoled with me 
yesterday.” 

The lady’s control was at breaking- 
point. Another moment and I expected 
a torrent of tears. But they did not 
come. With a great effort she re- 
gained her composure. 

“Well, the gentlemen must have an 
answer. You will tell them that the 
Count, my father—nay, give him his 
true title if you care—is vastly obliged 
to them for the honor they have done 
him, but would decline on account of 
his age and infirmities. You know 
how to phrase a decent refusal.” 

“Pardon me,” said I, “but I might 
give them that answer till doomsday 
and never content them. They have 
not travelled many thousand miles to 
be put off by hearsay evidence. Noth- 
ing will satisfy them but an interview 
with your father himself.” 

“It is impossible,” she said sharply. 

“Then we must expect the renewed 
attentions of our American friends. 
They will wait till they see him.” 

She rose and paced the room. 

“They must go,” she repeated many 
times. “If they see him sober he will 
nccept with joy, and we shall be the 
laughing-stock of the world. I tell you 
it cannot be. I alone know how im- 
mense is the impossibility. He can- 
not afford to lose the last rags of his 
dignity, the last dregs of his ease. 
They must not see him. I will speak 
with them myself.” 

“They will be honored, madame, but 
T do not think they will be convinced. 
They are what we call in my land 
‘men of business.’ They will not be 
content till they get the Count’s reply 
from his own lips.” 

A new duchess seemed to have 
arisen, a woman of quick action and 
sharp words. 


“So be it. They shall see him. Oh, 


I am sick to death of fine sentiments 
and high loyalty and all the vaporing 
stuff I have lived among for yeurs. All 
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I ask for myself and my father is a 
little peace, and, by Heaven! I shall 
secure it. If nothing will kill yon 
gentlemen’s folly but truth, why, truth 
they shall have. They shall see my 
father, and this very minute. Bring 
them up, Mr. Townshend, and usher 
them into the presence of the rightful 
King of England. You will find him 
alone.” She stopped her walk and 
looked out of the window. 

I went back in a hurry to the Ameri- 
cans. “I am bidden to bring you to 
the Count’s chamber. He is alone and 
will see you. These are the commands 
of madame his daughter.” 

“Good!” said Mr. Galloway, and al! 
four, grave gentlemen as they were, 
seemed to brace themselves to a spe- 
cial dignity as befitted ambassadors to 
a king. I led them upstairs, tapped 
at the Count’s door, and, getting no 
answer, opened it and admitted them. 

And this was what we saw. The 
furniture was in disorder, and on a 
couch lay an old man sleeping a heavy 
drunken sleep. His mouth was open 
and his breath came stertorously. The 
face was purple, and large purple veins 
stood out on the mottled forehead. His 
scanty white hair was draggled over 
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his cheek. On the floor was a broken 
glass, wet stains still lay on the boards. 
and the place reeked of spirits. 

The four looked for a second—I do 
not think longer—at him whom they 
would have made their king. They 
did not look at each other. With one 
accord they moved out, and Mr, Fish, 
who was last, closed the door very 
gently behind him. 

In the hall below Mr. Galloway 
turned tome. “Our mission is ended, 
Mr. Townshend. I have to thank you 
for your courtesy.” Then to the oth- 
ers. “If we order the coaches now. 
We may get well on the way to Verona 
ere sundown.” 

An hour later two coaches rolled out 
of the courtyard of the Tre Croci. As 
they passed, a window was half-opened 
on the upper floor, and a head looked 
out. A line of a song came down, a 
song sung in a strange quivering voice. 
It was the catch I had heard the night 
before: 


Qu’est-c’ qui passe ici si tard, 
Compagnons de la Marjolaine—e? 


It was true. The company came 


late indeed—too late by forty years. 
John Buchan. 





THE CANDOR OF THE NEW TESTAMENT. 


We do not readily associate candor 
with religious literature. Indeed, in- 
asmuch as all religions are apologetic, 
they have been called uncandid. And 
in the non-moral sense of that word the 
Christian should shrink from the de- 
scription, for no sacred books are more 
strongly marked by purpose and inten- 
tion than the New Testament Script- 
ures. No one can_maintain that the 
evangelists were merely disinterested 
chroniclers. On the contrary, they 
were passionately interested in the ef- 
fect of what they wrote, and knew that 


their readers would expect from them 
a certain attitude towards the facts. 
They wrote er parte. But the sublime 
and astonishing thing is that they as- 
suredly believed the facts were er 
parte; even, perhaps, that Truth her- 
self was become a partisan. The Gos- 
pel tradition arose in an atmosphere of 
experimental faith. Facts were the 
stuff of which this revelation had been 
formed, therefore every relevant fact 
must be material for its upbuilding. It 
was held inconceivable that the truth 
about Jesus could be antagonistic to 
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Christianity. The candor of the New 
Testament was at once the proof and 
the product of this faith in the minds 
of the men who wrote it. 

There is no respect of persons in the 
Gospels. It is in the weakness of men 
that the strength of God is made man- 
ifest. Of the Twelve who companied 
with Jesus during His ministry, there 
are at least six about whom we are 
told something discreditable. Some 
of the incidents thus recorded by the 
evangelists would have ruined any 
cause but Christianity; but perhaps 
none of these is quite so astounding as 
the story of Judas Iscariot. We can 
scarcely imagine this man as one of 
those who lived near to the Master. It 
is difficult, and perhaps even a little 
disheartening, to think of him as hav- 
ing a share in that fellowship. The 
Church of to-day forgets the Iscariot 
when she dwells on the initial fortunes 
and training of the Disciples. How 
very seldom, for instance, do we find 
the slightest recognition of the presence 
of Judas in any study of the earlier 
ministry and teaching? By an almost 
unconscious process we exclude the be- 
trayer from the inner circle until the 
very last. It is strange that the de- 
vout imagination of the early Church, 
about which we hear so much now- 
adays, should not have felt the suita- 
bility of removing this name from the 
roll of the Twelve. The awful work he 
had to do would have been much more 
fittingly performed by him as a paid 
spy of the Sanhedrim. Might he not 
have come, as did so many others, un- 
der pretence of hearing from the Mas- 
ter’s lips, but really to entrap Him to 
His doom? We hear much about Ju- 
das as the supreme example of man’s 
power to resist the grace of God; but 
something might also be said of him 
as an instance of evangelic candor. 

Simon Peter’s character affords us 
perhaps the most obvious illustration 
of the strong human interest that runs 
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through the Gospel story. He made 
more mistakes and is more unsparingly 
blamed than any of the other Disci- 
ples. But side by side with this seem- 
ing detraction we find the fullest recog- 
nition of his worth and prominence. 
If we except Nathanael, he is the first 
to hail Jesus as the Son of God; to Pe- 
ter the risen Saviour sends one of His 
first messages, and afterwards appears 
to him apart from the others; the au- 
thor of Acts gives him an honorable 
place among the founders of the 
Church; and Paul regards him as the 
representative of Judaic Christianity. 
But the witnesses who testify to the 
honor and respect in which Peter was 
held by the Church of the first days 
do not attempt to disguise the painful 
and humiliating aspects of his story. 
Even Paul, who could think of no 
higher commendation of his own apos- 
tleship than to say that it was like Pe- 
ter’s, did on a memorable occasion 
withstand him to the face because he 
was to be blamed. It is surprising 
that this man whose name has been 
the focus of so much of the active de- 
velopment of Christianity, should have 
fared worse in the Scriptures of the 
Church than many a saint in later tra- 
dition. 

The sons of Zebedee supplied the 
evangelists with at least two opportuni- 
ties for candor. James and John suf- 
fered sore rebuke when they would 
have called down fire from heaven on 
the inhospitable Samaritan village. 
“Ye know not what manner of spirit ye 
are of.” Could such a lust of cruelty 
really exist beneath the eye of Christ? 
We do not see them in quite so unfay- 
orable a light in the other incident. 
Their petition that they might sit on 
the right and left of Jesus at the com- 
ing of His kingdom is indeed refused. 
but the Master’s answer is full of sig- 
nificance for the student of His mind 
and message. It shows how He could 
correct without condemning. We see 
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Him here dealing with the agelong 
problem of the mixed motive. In His 
words we recognize the signs of some- 
thing deeper, and more tender, than 
rebuke. “Ye shall drink indeed of My 
cup, and be baptized with the baptism 
that I am baptized with: but to sit on 
My right hand, and on My left, is not 
Mine to give.” The Christ of the evan- 
gelists could never rebuke any man 
who wished to sit near Him. This in- 
cident illustrates how essential such 
candor was for the complete portrayal 
of Jesus. Even in their faults these 
men were made His witnesses. 

The general course of the ministry 
is drawn with the same almost reck- 
less fidelity. We see it in its waxing 
and in its waning, and all the checks 
and difficulties encountered are as care- 
fully recorded as the triumphs. The 
outline given seems to be quite un- 
touched by any idealizing tendency. 
We have the story of the opposition 
met with from the ‘Baptist’s disciples, 
und the passing hesitation of John 
himself. To this we must add the 
short but striking account in the Fourth 
Gospel of that period, when “many of 
His disciples went back, and walked 
no more with Him.” These must have 
been dark days for the little band of 
faithful ones, summoning the whole 
world to a new faith and hope, yet at 
the same time hearing in their hearts 
the searching challenge of their own 
loyalty: “Will ye also go away?” 
Many a devoted servant has had rea- 
son to rejoice that the Christian con- 
sciousness of the apostolic age saw 
nothing incongruous or inglorious in 
this picture from the ministry of 
Christ. 

We do not think much to-day of the 
scandal of the Cross. Familiarity with 
the idea, and unfamiliarity with the 
thing itself, have combined to blunt our 
perception of the meaning of Calvary. 

. But the men who wrote the Gospels 
knew what they described, and felt all 
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its squalid and sordid associations. 
We may confidently say that there is 
no finer example of unflinching candor 
than the story of the last days, from 
Gethsemane to the awful cry from the 
Cross: “My God, my God, why hast 
thou forsaken Me?” 

Christianity at large has a very im- 
perfect conception of its debt to the 
evangelists. Only men of supreme 
faith could have written these books. 
Smaller men would have made a more 
resplendent story, as indeed many of 
them did; but real character was 
needed to transmit a Gospel. This is 
the peculiar candor of the evangelists, 
that they set out to tell how the Son of 
God came among men for their salva- 
tion, and when the story is unfolded 
it is—what we have seen. These were 
His friends; these His conquests; and 
this His end. 

The rest of the New Testament is 
marked by the same outspoken confi- 
dence as the Gospels. The writers 
never seem to have asked what the 
world was likely to think of it all. They 
utter themselves as men sure of their 
audience. For example, the letters of 
Paul are a revelation of pastoral diffi- 
culties. The care of all the Churches 
was evidently no light task, even for a 
man of apostolic gifts and powers. 
We cannot enter here upon a detailed 
study of the evils laid bare in the Epis- 
tles, but we see reflected in them the 
desperate struggle between Christian 
faith and pagan environment. How 
very far removed some of these men 
were from the Pauline ideal: “Ye are 
our epistle written in our hearts, known 
and read of all men.” In addition to 
the temptations which beset the be- 
liever in his association with the out- 
side world, we find the whole sphere 
of worship bristling wtih opportunities 
for scandal. Note the passage in which 
the Apostle condemns the excesses in 
connection with the Lord's Supper at 
Corinth, and where in the same letter 
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he beseeches them that in their assem- 
blies all things should be done decently 
and in order. 

Luke, if we may ascribe the Acts to 
him, shows the same candor in his his- 
tory as in his Gospel. He tells the 
story of the dispute which threatened 
to divide the Jewish Christians from 
their Gentile brethren, and to him also 
we Owe the account of the dissension 
which separated Paul and Barnabas. 
But perhaps the most interesting ex- 
ample we shall find in this book is the 
history of the first great step in the 
deve'cpment of Church government:— 
“And in those days, when the number 
of the disciples was multiplied, there 
arose a murmuring of the Grecians 
against the Hebrews, because their 
widows were neglected in the daily 
ministration. Then the twelve called 
the multitude of the disciples unto 
them, and said .. . Look ye out among 
you seven men of honest report, full of 
the Holy Ghost and wisdom, whom 
we may appoint over this business.” 
From such a beginning arose the whole 
structure of ecclesiastical] order. There 
is no quarrel quite so contemptible as a 
echureb quarrel, and yet it is probable 
that we owe the heroic story of Ste- 
phen to some such petty difference. 

At the close of this survey we cannot 
help asking again what were the infiu- 
ences that made this candor necessary. 
What hidden compulsion was laid upon 
the sacred writers to tell these things? 
We have many hints in the New Testa- 
ment itself that the tradition of all that 

The Spectator. 
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Jesus said and did was already fixed 
and hardened when these books began 
to be written. If that be so, we find 
ourselves driven a step further back. 
The question changes a little, and we 
have to ask how these stories came to 
be selected and preserved, and not oth- 
ers. Were these considered essentially 
Christian stories? If so, we are driven 
to conclude that the genius of Chris- 
tianity, as strength arising out of weak- 
ness, and as the corruptible putting on 
incorruption, must have been thor- 
oughly understood and defined when 
this tradition began to be formed. Cer 
tainly Peter's speeches in the early 
chapters of Acts would bear out such a 
view. But while we may admit that 
this was so, we cannot help seeing that 
all these stories were not pre- 
served merely because they illustrated 
a theology. Their primary value lay 
in their association with Jesus, and 
with the progress of the Kingdom of 
God. The declaration and proclama- 
tion of the truth about Him was the 
one object that concerned the apostolic 
Church; they had not yet come to the 
stage when the needs of an advanced 
apologetic would have counselled reti- 
cence or concealment. But, as we have 
already remarked, the writers of the 
New Testament found it impossible to 
imagine that any fact about Jesus could 
be antagonistic to Christianity. In its 
origin and preservation the candor of 
the New Testament was a work of per- 
sonal faith. 





ON CHRISTIAN 


One great charm of looking at a map 
of any European country is the fra- 
grance of the Faith that breathes from 
the names of so many of the places 
marked upon it. Can one imagine, for 
instance, a sweeter name than Mary- 
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port? What a delight it is to come 
upon a Flemish village called “Ave- 
capelle’—“Hail Mary Chapel!” There 
is a village in Cornwall named “Ad- 
vent.” There should be a great dig- 
nity, one thinks, about a place called 
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by such a beautiful name. Apart 
from its great association, the pure, 
clean, Latin sound of the word is a 
joy in itself. 

Sweet touching legends are linked 
with the names of many of these old- 
world places. For instance, a very 
early Christian legend is commemo- 
rated by the name of “Les Saintes Ma- 
ries” in the Camargue. It is that after 
.the Ascension, St. Mary Magdalene, 
with a number of the other disciples, 
was put into a ship without tackle or 
rudder, that drifted to the coast of 
Provence. “Then were they glad be- 
cause they were at rest; so he brought 
them into the haven where they would 
be.” Mary Salome and Mary Cleopas 
_ rested at Les Saintes Maries, Lazarus 
went to preach at Marseilles, but Mary 
Magdalene went further still and found 
. her .resting-place in a cave amid the 
mountains called La Sainte Baume. 
. All Provencal France is full of this 
legend. They brought with them, by 
the way, a precious relic, one of the 
tears shed by Jesus at the grave of 
Lazarus, enclosed in a crystal vessel, 
which Mary Magdalene left at her 
death to the Bishop of Aix. After 
many wanderings it came to Vendéme, 
which, like Les Saintes Maries and La 
Sainte Baume, was a great pilgrimage- 
place. 

So also was Rocamadour in Central 
France. It is named from Zaccheus, 
the publican of the Gospel, who lived 
there as a hermit in a natural cell in 
the rocky mountain side, and was 
known in his lifetime as “Roc-Ama- 
dour,” “the lover of the rock.” He 
died there in the year 70, and a thou- 
sand years later, in 1136, his body was 
discovered uncorrupt. Or take the 
name “St. Jean du Doigt” in Brittany 
—St. John of the Finger. It is named 
from the relic of the finger of St. Joha 
the Baptist which is kept there, about 
-which a wonderful story is told. It is 
.of course the finger with which he 
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pointed when he said “Behold the Lamb 
of God,” which was preserved intact 
when the heathen burned his body, and 
had found a resting-place in a Norman 
church. But a Breton soldier, tramp- 
ing homewards from the English wars, 
as he passed through this Norman vil- 
lage, felt so great a devotion to the 
relic that it accompanied him home, 
hiding itself in the palm of his hand. 
He was borne on with incredible swift- 
ness, feeling no fatigue, and in every 
village through which he passed the 
bells rang of their own accord, till, 
as he knelt at Mass in his childhood’s 
parish church, his palm opened and the 
finger flew out and alighted on the 
altar on the Epistle side. “On the 
Epistle side” is a delightful touch. It 
would have been impossible for a relic 
of St. John to have behaved more char- 
acteristically or with greater delicacy 
of feeling and sense of propriety. 
There is, by the way, a hamlet near 
Salisbury called “Peters-finger.” Possi- 
bly in the old days there was a relic 
of the Prince of the Apostles there. 
The name “Vierzehnheiligen” again 
arrests one with its suggestion of a 
naive and.touching faith as one comes 
across it amid the jungle of the Napo- 
leonic wars. The name, no doubt, re- 
fers to the fourteen saints to whom a 
special power of help was attributed. 
They were called in Germany “die vier- 
zehn heilign Néthhifer.” In France 
they were reckoned as fifteen, and 
called “les quinze saints auxilateurs.” 
The fifteen included our own George, 
Blaise (the patron of wool-combers, 
still remembered in Yorkshire; there is, 
for instance, at Richmond an old inn 
called the “Bishop Blaise”), Christo- 
pher (the Christ-bearer), Vitus, Denis 
(the patron of France, beheaded at 
Montmartre, the Mons Martyris, who, 
after his execution, walked with his 
head in his hands two miles to St. 
Denis), Cyriacus (the child martyr). 
Acacius, Eustace (burned in the brazen 
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bull), Magnus, Margaret, Catherine 
(the martyr of the wheel) and Barbara. 
These one and all laid down their lives 
for the Faith amid the most cruel tor- 
ments, and the tradition is that they 
one and all amid their sufferings asked 
our Lord to hear the prayers of those 
who prayed to Him by the remem- 
brance of their martyrdom. The whole 
belief is a touching comment on the 
Psalm, “right dear in the sight of the 
Lord is the death of His saints,” and 
again, “dear shall their blood be in His 
sight.” 

Such are the memories that meet one 
every where in old-world Christian lands 
—the names borne by happy little 
towns with narrow cobbled streets, 
and steep slate roofs, standing amid 
poplar trees. Turning to the map of 
North America, and glancing at it at 
random, one finds it covered with 
names like this: Wheeling, Harrisburg, 
Parkersburg, Nashville, Evansville, 
Pike’s Peak, Princeville, Baker City, 
Salmon City; over and over again the 
cities and forts and hills of Buggins 
and Billings and Bunker and Granger 
and Miles. “They called the lands 
after their own names”—uncompromis- 
ingly British those names are, emi- 
nently respectable, no doubt the names 


of very worthy people, but how one 
The Outlook. 
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longs for just one little saint! These 
names do not go back to “Ecce Agnus 
Dei” or the grave of Lazarus. There 
are a few beautiful names in French- 
Canada, like the River St. Lawrence; 
but the only gleam of poetry in the map 
of the States is found in the old Span- 
ish names on the far Pacific shore— 
Sacramento, San Francisco, Santa 
Cruz, San Luis Obispo, San Luis Rey, 
Santa Barbara, San Bernardino, and, 
above all, Los Angeles—“le pueblo de 
la Reina de los Angeles,” “the town of 
the Queen of the Angels,” to give it its 
full name. 

But those who would see a world 
from which apparently every glimpse 
of the supernatural light has faded, 
leaving reality in all its dulness and 
harshness, must study the maps of Aus- 
tralia and New Zealand. The impres- 
sion given by the names is that of a 
completely secularized world. “Glory 
and loveliness have passed away,” in- 
deed, with the loss of the old-time fa- 
miliarity with sacred things, and the 
New Zealand place-names give us 
some measure of what was lost. The 
bow has vanished from the cloud with 
its radiant colors and far-off hidden 
treasure, the mystic ladder has been 
broken down which once joined earth 
with heaven. 





BURNS THE SINGER. 


As gesture is a pattern of movement 
moulded upon feeling, as melody is a 
pattern of sound moulded upon gesture, 
so is the song a pattern of ideas 
moulded in words upon a tune, and a 
great tune will outwear many of those 
patterns that strive to give it speech. 

The question is often asked why so 
few of our great modern poets have 
written “songs” that could be sung. 
The reason is that, from Pope to Ten- 
nyson and beyond, none of them wrote 


words to tunes; the music of their 
words is of the complicated, spoken 
kind; many of the writers indeed were 
only doubtfully aware of the “differ- 
ence between ‘God Save the Weasel’ 
and ‘Pop goes the Queen’” and be- 
cause the great artists lived in this re- 
gion of speech the ancient wealth of 
song flowed underground in country 
places, hardly known to exist. 

In Ireland and in Scotland the luck 
was better. Tom Moore, if not a great 
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poet, wrote words that will sing, be- 
cause he had the ancient tunes in his 
head and set his words to them; to a 
few from the store of melodies that 
Petrie, fiddle in hand, collected, but 
only in small part published. In Scot- 
land the ancient line was linked up by 
a chain of vernacular poets, and Burns, 
the last of them, fell heir to the whole, 
absorbed and became the name for a 
literature. In both countries, behind 
this commoner vernacular, capable of 
tender and humorous effects, but not of 
all the dignities of verse, there lay 
another country of song, where a com- 
plete musical framework of life per- 
sisted. People still or lately living have 
sung in the luinneag when the women 
were spinning, raised the coronach 
when the dead were carried out, and 
knew the legends of battle that the 
pibrochs commemorate. The Highland 
tunes and « breath at times of the 
Highland gravity and intensity came 
through into the songs of Lowland gal- 
lants and topers. 

The “Scotch song” as we first find 
it is, it must be confessed, something 
of a fraud. The oldest songs we 
have in Scotland, or hear about, were 
as much English as Scottish: “The 
Hunt's up,” “Broom, Broom on Hill,” 
“Hey now the day daws,” and the 
rest. But they were better preserved 
in the North Country, or sooner recov- 
ered by its poets, and when reintro- 
duced to polite life, after a long se- 
clusion, they retufned as Scots. The 
Scottish revival began in earnest with 
Allan Ramsay’s collection of songs old 
and new, followed by Herd’s. These 
were the chief printed sources for 
Burns. When he had become famous 
by the publication of his poems of an- 
other sort he took in hand for two col- 
lections the salvage or transformation 
of the remains of Scottish song. 
Sometimes only a tune with a title or 
a first line survived, sometimes a 
haunting fragment, sometimes a gross 
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or stupid song that had usurped a fine 
melody; sometimes, it must be added, 
a beautiful song that Burns did not 
better. He worked by “southing” or 
crooning the melody over and over 
again tlil the words came that fitted it. 
His two receipts for writing a song 
were to fall in love and to have a tune 
in his head. His earliest song was 
composed that way. When he was 
fourteen he was told off to work with 
“Handsome Nell” at the harvest, fell 
in love, and set words to her favorite 
reel. That was the first, and almost at 
the last we have a picture of him com- 
posing thus. There was a girl, Jessie 
Leuars, who used to come in and sing 
to him, and one song she sang was the 
“Wren’s Nest”: 


The Robin to the Wren’s nest 
Cam keekin in, cam keekin in; 
O leeze me on thy auld pow, 
Wad ye be in, wad ye be in? 
Thou’s ne’er hae leave to lie without 
And I within, and I within, 
As lang’s I hae an auld clout 
To row ye in, to row ye in. 


The new song, “O wert thou in the 
cauld blast,” is moulded close upon the 
old. Till he had the air he could not 
write. 


“Laddie, lie near me” must He by me 
for some time. I do not know the 
air, and until I am complete master of 
a tune, in my own singing (such as it 
is), I can never compose for it. My 
way is to consider the poetic sentiment 
correspondent to my idea of the musical 
expression; then choose my theme; be- 
gin one stanza, when that is composed. 
which is generally the most difficult 
part of the business, I walk out, sit 
down now and then, look out for sub- 
jects in nature around me that are in 
unison and harmony .. . humming 
every now and then the air with the 
verses I have framed. 


Sometimes the tune fascinated 
Burns, but baffled him. A case in point 
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is a grave and lovely old strain that 
Handel, that other great absorber, 
wished, according to Dr. O’Conor, he 
had written rather than anything of his 
own; we know it in the coquettish 
shape of “Robin Adair.” Robin Adair, 
who usually passes for a Scot, was 
really an Irish M.P. of the early eight- 
eenth century. The tune existed in 
both countries, and Burns tried twice 
to set words to it. He writes to Thom- 
son: 


I likewise tried my hand on “Robin 
Adair,” and you will probably think, 
with little success; but it is such a 
damned cramp, out-of-the-way meas- 
ure, that I despair of doing anything 
better to it. 


The result was “Phillis the Fair,” 
one of his “English” pieces, which he 
judges sufficiently: 


So much for namby-pamby. I may, 
after all, try my hand on it in Scots 
verse. There I always find myself at 
home. 


Later he writes: 


That crinkum-crankum tune “Robin 
Adair” has run so in my head, and I 
succeeded so ill in my last attempt, 
that I ventured in this morning’s walk, 
one essay more. 


This was “Had [ a cave on 
some wild distant shore,” again in 
English and poor, but the subject, a 
deserted lover, suggested, Burns says, 
by the case of a friend, and the cave, 
were sub-suggested by the old song 
which had been fitted to the air in 
Scotland. This was “Cromlet’s” or 
“Cromleck’s Lilt” and begins: 


Since all thy vows, fair maid, 
Are blown to air, 

And my poor heart betrayed 
To sad despair, 

Into some wilderness 

My grief I will express 

And thy hardheartedness, 
O cruel fair. 
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The “hollow cave” follows later, and 
u charming verse: 


I'll have no funeral fire, 
Nor tears nor sighs, 
No grave do I require, 
Nor obsequies. 
The courteous redbreast, he 
With leaves will cover me, 
And sing my elegy 
With doleful voice. 


“And when a ghost I am, I'll visit thee, 
O thou deceitful dame,” he goes on, 
and so takes us back to the legend, 
which Burns had from Tytler of Wood- 
houselee. In the end of the sixteenth 
century the son of Chisholm of Crom- 
leck loved Fair Helen of Ardoch. 
Cromlus went to the wars and “left the 
management of his correspondence” to 
a lay brother of the Monastery of Dum- 
blane, who proved treacherous and con- 
trived to obtain the hand of Helen from 
her brother. Cromlus, hearing “re- 
tired to a Hermitage where he com- 
posed his Lilt.” The marriage took 
place, Helen was forcibly put to bed, 
but started up screaming, saying she 
heard three taps on the wainscot and 
the voice of Cromlus “Helen, Helen. 
mind me!”  Cromlus returned, the 
marriage was annulled, and Helen be- 
came his wife. 

But this is not all. Burns had heard 
Gielic words sung to the tune. No one 
has preserved these, but I find the air 
as “Aileen Aroon” in Oswald’s “Cale- 
donian Pocket Companion” of 1782. 
Under that name the air is well known 
in Ireland, and Moore set to it his 
“Erin, the smile and the tear in thine 
eye.” The oldest version I have traced 
is in Bunting’s “Ancient Music of Ire- 
land” as “Ellen a Roone.” He gives 
it as “very ancient” but unfortunately 
as “varied by Lyons in 1702.” The Irish 
words are in Hardiman’s “Irish Min- 
strelsy,” with a translation which evi- 
dently does not give the simplicity and 
passionate repetition of the original. 
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There is also a poor later song. But 
the odd thing is that Helen of Ardoch 
had plagiarized the story and the very 
name of the other Ellen. Carol O'Daly 
returns like Cromlus, but on the eve 
of the wedding, “retires to a wild and 
sequestered spot on the seashore” and 
composes his song. He goes to the 
wedding disguised as a minstrel with 
his harp, is called on by Ellen to sing. 
and reveals himself in his song “Say, 
wilt thou go or stay, Aileen a Roon?” 
modulating, as she consents, into the 
triumph of “Cead mille Failte.” So 
the legend runs back into mythology 
among the hills, and may be traced also 
in the ballads and romance of “Hind 
Horn,” who sits on the beggars’ bench 
at the wedding and when his love gives 
him to drink throws her pledge-ring 
into the cup. 

So much for Burns’ defeat by a tune, 
let me take now one of his triumphs. 
In Watson's collection, Burns’ earliest 
Bible of verse, was an ‘‘Old Long 
Syne,” which begins: 


Should old acquaintance be forgot 
And never thought upon, 

The flames of love extinguished 
And freely past and gone... . 


There is a fine stanza for the last: 


If e’er I have a house, my dear, 
That truly is called mine, 

And ean afford but country cheer 
Or aught that’s good therein, 

Though thou wert rebel to the King 
And wet with wind and rain, 

Assure thyself of welcome, love. 
For old long syne. 


Ramsay wrote a poor substitute. 
Burns when he sent his version to 

Thomson, gave it out as entirely the 
The Saturday Review. 
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work of an old writer that he had recov- 
ered. But later he acknowledged. that 
the authorship ‘was partly his, and as 
far as the threads can be disentangled 
now, what happened was that Burns 
took up a fragmentary drinking song 
consisting of the first and the last two 
verses of the song as it stands. So far 
the picture calls up nothing but the 
friendly desire to have a drink together, 
it might be of some boozy old topers. 
But with magical effect Burns breaks 
into the midst of this a light of child- 
hood and the ancient playing fields and 
streams. It is like the Virgilian touch 
superadded in the eighth Eclogue to 
the lines of Theocritus that carries 
back his lovers into childhood, one of 
those heartbreaking outbursts. that 
make Rob the Ranter the poet of “Had 
we never loved sae kindly.” It is that 
touch in the lyric with the help of the 
go and good fellowship of the old song 
that has given it so universal a cur- 
rency among Englishmen when meet- 
ing or parting. England is badly off 
for such songs of occasion, has Jost her 
old “Lachrimae” or “Loath to Depart,” 
and the spectacle of Mr. Micawber 
“pu’ing the gowans fine” under the im- 
pression that “gowans” are some form 
of drink, points to an empty place in 
English. When Matthew Arnold says 
that Burns is after all “tprovincial,” 
he is surely perverse. A perfect song 
is a universal, and Burns at his best 
comes near perfection. My own faith 
is that however politically obscure a 
dialect may be, however limited as an 
organ of culture, if a perfect song hap- 
pen to be written in it, all the nations 
of the earth will have to learn and 
treasure the dialect for the sake of the 
song. 
D. 8S. MacColl. 
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THE NEW SCARE ABOUT THE NAVY. 


The Army and Navy present fields 
of possible extravagance, and certainly 
not of possible but of practicable reduc- 
tions. There is no man in this House 
who entertains that sentiment more 
profoundly than I do myself; but let 
me point out that there are only two 
ways, two practicable ways, in which you 
can reduce expenditure upon the Army 
and Navy. What are they? In the 
case of the Army by reducing the num- 
bers of your permanent fighting force. 
There is no other way of doing it. 
And in the case of the Navy by con- 
tracting your shipbuilding programme.— 
The Prime Minister on Warlike. Expendi- 
ture. 


It seems to us extremely unfortunate 
that the visit of the King to Berlin 
should have been chosen by our Jin- 
goes as a moment for the propagation 
of a new Navy scare, and by our naval 
organizers for the formal announce- 
ment that we are transferring a fresh 
detachment of battleships from the 
Mediterranean to the North Sea, where 
we already possess an overwhelming 
superiority of strength. A smaller, 
but still a significant, event is the pro- 
duction and ostentatious patronage by 
“society” of a play which plainly de- 
scribes the invasion of England by a 
German army. Wisdom and tact in 
procedure are not, we imagine, dispen- 
sable weapons in the conduct of affairs, 
and they may, on occasion, weigh even 
heavier than material strength. But 
the ordering of our naval affairs be- 
comes still more serious when a Liberal 
Government is invited by its opponents 
not only to write off the pledges of its 
chief and of his predecessor as to econ- 
omy in the war services, but to ini- 
tiate a scale of expenditure of unheard- 
of excess. Ten years ago, under a Con- 
servative Government, the Navy Esti- 
mates were less than £24.000,000. In 
the aftermath of the South African 


War, a period of undoubted danger 
to the country, even of something 
approaching European combination 
against her, they never reached £37,- 
000,000. We are now asked to raise 
them to £35,000,000 for this year and 
to £38,000,000 for the next. This is 
what the demand of the “Times” for 
six Dreadnoughts, each costing over 
£2,000,000 apiece, means. There is 
nothing new in this kind of pressure. 
It has been put upon every Liberal 
Government in our remembrance, and 
it always proceeds from the same quar- 
ter. But there is something especially 
daring, not to say insulting, in the 
present attack. The appeal is avow- 
edly made to those members of the 
Cabinet who are supposed to be identi-— 
fied with the policy of the Liberal 
League. These gentlemen are to act 
against the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer and the rest of their colleagues 
first, in order to enforce a definition of 
the two-Power standard which we ven- 
ture to say the Prime Minister and 
every sensible man repudiate; and, sec- 
ondly, to bring up the Estimates to a 
point in harmony with this doctrine. 
Where, then, do we stand? Is it con- 
ceivable that the Government are ready 
to abandon the express promises of the 
Prime Minister and his colleagues as 
to retrenchment—promises which the 
House of Lords has no power to qual- 
ify—and even to screw up war expendi- 
ture higher than their Tory opponents? 
This would seem to he the demand of 
the “Times.” Under what circum- 
stances is it made? The Prime Minis- 
ter has handed over to Mr. Lloyd- 
George the control of the Exchequer, 
and the financing of Old Age Pensions 
on a wider scale than that which he 
himself anticipated. He has pledged 


himself to a large extension of this im- 
He and his colleagues 


mense boon. 
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are also responsible for British credit 
during a severe depression which has 
not yet passed away. These two his- 
toric functions of Liberalism—social 
reform and economy in the war serv- 
ices—are to be abandoned at the behest 
of the “Times” and the “Standard,” 
and the new taxes are to be converted 
into a form of war levy, set up in a 
time of profound peace in Europe and 
the world. 

We may well ask ourselves what po.- 
icy it is which calls for such an expan- 
sion of the lavish provision that the 
country has hitherto cheerfully made 
for the maintenance of the first arm of 
its defence. It can be no immediate 
danger. Judged by the Tweedmouth 
return, and by the plain facts of the 
naval situation, the British Navy stands 
in regard to its two closest European 
ctivals much nearer a three or a four- 
Power than a two-Power standard. 
But, in fact, we have no European 
combination to deal with. It does not 
exist, save on lines of express co.opera- 
tion with ourselves. We have there- 
fore to come to the hateful and re- 
curring calculation as to the Anglo- 
German situation. Here, again, no 
suggestion of an immediate balance of 
naval forces suggests itself. Our fleet 
is not less than four times as strong 
as hers in the modern criteria of fight- 
ing strength, i.e., in first-class battle- 
Ships and first-class cruisers. Taking 
the last of the new types, the “Dread- 
nought” and the “Invincible,” the Brit- 
ish superiority is still more overwhelm- 
ing. Germany has at this moment no 
“Dreadnoughts” fit for sea. By the 
end of this year she may have two or 
three. But we shall have ten. Or we 
may take expenditure. Germany is 
now spending £20,000,000 a year on her 
Navy, a great, in our view a gravely 
excessive, sum. At the highest point 
of her revised programme she will not 
greatly exceed 23 millions. We are 
spending 32 millions. Is it contended 
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that a parity of strength, or anything 
like it, is produced by these two scales 
of expenditure? 

The proposition, however, of our 
scare-mongers is not that an immediate 
ground of comparison exists between 
the two navies, as to which we freely 
admit that we can allow no parity of 
strength, and that Germany will vainly 
aim at attaining it. The argument 
is that, by some mysterious turn of for- 
tune, and some all-powerful effect of 
the new German scheme of shipbuild- 
ing, this relationship of the two forces 
will be altered at some not precisely 
dated period towards the end of 1911 
or the beginning of 1912. We should 
like to know what theory lies behind 
such calculations. Is it that Germany 
is preparing a blow at us, to be de- 
livered in the fatal week or weeks 
when, owing to the rapid turning off of 
“Dreadnoughts” now on her stocks, we 
shall have only a small superiority in 
this one type of warship? If so, we 
have rarely heard a more ridiculous 
proposition. In the first place, ho such 
inferiority can well arise. The Navy 
League “Annual” admits (p. 67) that 
up to March, 1911, we shall have a su- 
periority of five ships in this largest 
class—a total of 14 to 9. Counting the 
omitted “Dreadnought” of last year, we 
shall, in the normal course of things, 
add four “Dreadnoughts” this year, 
and, we suppose, four next year. If 
we begin the first instalment in reason- 
able time this year, and finish the ves- 
sels in two years, we retain our su- 
premacy of five ships, with some 
months to spare. No one can object 
to the Navy League’s reasonable plea 
for a certain promptitude in securing 
the advantage we have named. Hith- 
erto we have built these great ships 
faster than the Germans. Is it credi- 
ble that within a few months we have 
lost this advantage, and that it has 
been transferred to the other side? 

But this calculation does not exhaust 
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the superiority of the British Navy at 
the point on which the alarmists, 
searching the horizon for a cause of 
fresh stimulation for the war of arma- 
ments, fix their eyes. Supposing that 
a collision between British and German 
“Dreadnoughts” resulted in the mutual 
destruction of these types of ships. 
What would remain? On the German 
side not one non-obsolete warship of 
over 13,000 tons. On our side, there 
would be nine “Magnificents” of 14,900 
tons, eight “Formidables” of 15,000 
tons, five “Duncans” of 14,000 tons, and 
eight “King Edwards” of 16,350 tons, 
practical “Dreadnoughts,” superior to 
the slightly larger type in variety of 
armament. Against such a fleet no 
German Admiral would dream of keep- 
ing the seas. But that does not ex- 
haust our strength. We possess 
thirty-five first-class armored cruisers, 
some classes of which, according to the 
judgment of the “Times,” would be put 
in line of battie. Germany, according 
to the Navy League “Annual,” has 
eight. Is it with such forces as these 
that, two years’ hence, she will attempt 
to wrest from us the primacy of the 
waters and to invade our shores? 

For these reasons we do not think 
that any reasonable man can conclude 
that either now or at any proximate 
period a challenge will be offered to 
the supremacy of the British Navy. 
What need, therefore, exists for a 
further enormous extension of naval 
armaments? There being no reason 
for such an extension, a whole forest 
of arguments presents itself against it. 
Is not the financial credit of this coun- 
try, of which the Prime Minister was a 
recent guardian, an object of first-rate 
importance, in war as in peace? And 
is not the policy of this Government a 
peaceful, orderly, unaggressive policy, 
which has its inevitable expression 


in a moderate display of physical 
The Nation. 
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strength? If it is otherwise, then we 
can only say that any individual or 
group of individuals in this or any 
other Liberal Cabinet setting up a rival 
ideal will soon find themselves to be 
statesmen without a party. Ana, 
tinally, is not the pursuit of economy in 
the Navy an object which Mr. Mc- 
Kenna, with his Treasury experience, 
was expressly urged to pursue? Is ex- 
penditure the one criterion of effi- 
ciency? We believe the Navy to be 
an entirely splendid and adequate force. 
But we are informed by friends as de- 
voted as Lord Brassey that its strength 
in personnel is grossly excessive, and 
ought to be reduced. Has Mr. Me 
Kenna made any proposition on this 
point? Has the enormous expenditure 
on the new types been balanced by 
economies on other types and in other 
directions? These are questions which 
the ‘First Lord of the Admiralty will 
have to face next Session, and to 
which, we hope, he will have a good 
answer. But on one matter no room 
for doubt exists. The Liberal Party 
sustains the Prime Minister and his 
colleagues for ends consonant with 
‘European peace and with social prog- 
ress. If these are abandoned or quali- 
fied, the reasons for such a Govern- 
ment cease, and the whole body of 
forces, moral and political, which 
brought it into being is paralyzed. We 
cannot conceive that within the next 
few days the Cabinet will take steps 
to create an irreparable breach be- 
tween the forces which sustain Liberal- 
ism and those which are now directing 
it. And we hope that as soon as Par- 
liament meets, the Government will be 
formally asked to reassure its followers 
as to our relations with Germany, and 
the means that have been taken to give 
them a complexion suited to two Chris- 
tian and civilized States. 
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Let us premise, at the outset of this 
essay, that we are inclined to demur 
of late years when we find critic after 
critic taking upon himself gratuitously 
the task of elucidating the “philosophy” 
of this, that, or the other novelist. “The 
elemental laughter of the true Comic 
Spirit’ may vibrate again and again 
through Mr. Meredith’s writings— 
doubtless it does—we shall have more 
to say regarding that point later on; 
Mr. Hardy may shadow his stories with 
the upas tree of cynicism; views may 
vary as infinitely as the angles con- 
tained in the circle; but we prefer to 
consider those writers of fiction who 
have worthily gained the laurels of 
fame as leaders of literature, in its best 
sense, rather than as exponents of any 
particular creed or outlook. We are 
well aware, while taking up this posi- 
tion, that in more than one of Mr. 
Meredith’s books the “Philosopher” 
plays the part of an invisible, wise, and 
humorous commentator on the _ be- 
havior of the characters; that in 
“Sandra Belloni” the author declares in 
parenthesis “I have all the difficulty in 
the world to keep him back and let me 
pursue my course,” and that in the 
same enthralling volume there is a 
whole chapter “In which the Philoso- 
pher has a Short Spell.” But to philos- 
ophize wittily, even to the extent of al- 
lowing yourself an impersonated wise- 
acre in the background who shall fling 
in his trenchant remarks from time to 
time, is by no means the same thing as 
expounding a belief or forcing into the 
reader’s unwilling hand a lesson-sheet 
for his embarrassment. This “garru- 
lous, super-subtle Philosopher” (on an- 
other page he is “outrageous”) . 
“maintains that a story should not al- 
ways flow, or, at least. not to a given 

= He pretends to interrupt 


measure. 
the movement, like some broad-shonl- 


dered policeman with arm extended, 
but in reality he is assisting matters, 
uniting little threads of motive, keep- 
ing clear the ways; having had his say, 
he steps back and lets the traffic pass 
on. It is a device as delightful as it 
is happily-chosen, and none but Mr. 
Meredith could use it with such fitness, 
or with such a twinkle in his eye. The 
occupation of pointing elaborate morals 
may be safely relegated to the pens of 
those who compose sermons or books 
with a definite purpose. 

Omitting these latter: people, who oc- 
casionally cross the dividing line by 
embodying some pet idea in the guise 
of fiction, it is to be supposed that a 
man writes a novel primarily because 
he has a story to tell. The methods of 
telling a story, again, are numberless; 
between the cobblestones and ruts of 
Mr. Kipling’s uneven roads, where the 
reader is sometimes bumped into ac- 
quiescence, and the shining. tessellated 
pavement of language over which Mr. 
Henry James’s characters softly move, 
there are gradations for which the at- 
tempt at clear definition would be use- 
less, but which, at the same time, 
present to the observant student dis- 
tinct impressions of the force behind 
the pen in a way which perhaps no 
other art can excel. 

It has been said repeatedly that the 
appreciation of Mr. Meredith’s work is 
an acquired taste; and there is some 
truth in the remark. It is a poor com- 
pliment to a writer if he does not en- 
courage thought; and, reversing the 
medal, it is not altogether creditable if 
his sentences are granitic, so that the 
shapely keystone of meaning has to be 
chipped out by desperate, indefatiga- 
ble hammer-blows of attention from the 
reader's brain. We can well imagine 
a neophyte who had departed frem 
some library with a copy of “The Ego- 
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ist” under his arm settling down for a 
lazy hour by the fire, becoming 
alarmed at that extraordinary opening 
chapter, and, after giving up in despair, 
informing his friends that he “couldn’t 
get on with Meredith.” Lazy hours, 
however, are of no use for beginners— 
for whom Mr. Meredith has small con- 
sideration: they must struggle through, 
climb the pallisade or twist between 
the fences, when, thus striving, sure 
will be their reward. 

The book just mentioned is thought 
by many to be Mr. Meredith’s finest. 
We should be disposed to bracket with 
it “Diana of the Crossways” for sheer 
splendor of characterization and inten- 
sity of human detail. If Sir Wil- 
loughby Patterne is a superb delineation 
of a selfish man, Diana Warwick, in her 
exuberance, her brilliant, imperious 
beauty, her nervous quest for the joy 
of life, is one of the perfectly portrayed 
women of English romance: 


She was the very radiant Diana of 
her earliest opening day, both in look 
and speech, a queenly comrade, and 3 
spirit leaping and shining like a moun- 
tain water. She did not seduce, she 
ravished. The judgment was taken 
captive and flowed with her... . None 
else on earth so sweetly laughed, none 
so spontaneously, victoriously pro- 
voked the healthful openness. Her de- 
licious chatter, and her museful sparkle 
in listening, equally quickened every 
sense of life. 


Sir Lukin Dunstane, the husband of her 
dearest friend, lost his head to her, if 
not his heart, poor fellow; we will 
quote a part of the scene in chapter iv., 
where she is taken utterly by surprise: 


She told him not to think it neces- 
sary to pay her compliments. “And 
here, of all places!” They were in 
the heart of the woods. She found her 
hand seized—her waist. Even then, so 


impossible is it to conceive the unim- 
aginable, even when the apparition of 
it smites us, she expected some pro- 
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testing absurdity, or that he had seen 
something in her path. What did she 
hear? And from her friend’s husband! 

If stricken idiotic, he was a gentle- 
man; the tigress she had detected in 
her composition did not require to be 
called forth; half a dozen words, direct, 
sharp as fangs and teeth, with the eyes 
burning over them, sufficed for the 
work of defence—“The man who swore 
loyalty to Emma!” Her reproachful 
repulsion of eyes was unmistakable, 
withering; as masterful as a superior 
force on his muscles. What thing had 
he been taking her for? She asked it 
within; and he of himself, in a reflect- 
ive gasp. Those eyes of hers appeared 
as in a cloud, with the wrath above; 
she had the look of a goddess in anger. 
He stammered, pleaded across her fly- 
ing shoulder. Oh! horrible, loathsome. 
pitiable to hear. ... “A momentary 


aberration ... her beauty ... he de- 
served to be shot! ... could not help 
admiring . . . quite lost his head .. . 


on his honor! never again!” 

Once in the roadway, and Copsley 
visible, she checked her arrowy pace 
for breath, and almost commiserated 
the dejected wretch in her thankfulness 
to him for silence. Nothing exonerated 
him, but at least he had the grace not 
to beg secrecy. That would have been 
an intolerable whine of a poltroon, add- 
ing to her humiliation. He abstained; 
he stood at her mercy without appeal- 
ing. 


One would like to read at Mr. Mere- 
dith’s hand of an encounter between 
Sir Willoughby Patterne and Diana! 

The Hon. Percy Dacier, with whom, 
but for the merest hair’s breadth of a 
chance, she would have run away from 
her deadening incubus of a husband, 
is a wonderfully faithful picture of a 
young politician, torn between his pas- 
sion and his duty. Into this story, too, 
comes Redworth, the placid, tenacious 
Englishman whose heart is as a smoul- 
dering fire, whose love for Diana never 
falters, is never discouraged, but wins 
in the end as it mightily deserves to 
The book abounds in smaller but 
apt portraits, such as Mrs. 


do. 
no less 
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Cramborne Wathin, the “lady of in- 
cisive features bound in stale parch- 
ment. Complexion she had none, but 
she had spotlessness of skin, and sons 
and daughters just resembling her, like 
cheaper editions of a precious quarto of 
a perished type.” 

The snap of sharp metaphor runs 
through Mr. Meredith’s books like a 
rifle-volley, to the occasional bewilder- 
ment of the reader who, eager to get 
on with the story, is also anxious not 
to miss the flashes from the range, the 
sparkling thoughts, the running com- 
mentary on life’s comedy which form 
so integral a part of the work. Hardly 
a single one but is felicitious and tell- 
ing: “A mind apparently as little capa- 
ble of being seated as a bladder filled 
with gas”; “Those famous dogs to 
which the navy has ever been going”; 
“London ... the head of the British 
giant”; “Insomnia . .. is the fountain 
of the infinite ocean whereon the ex- 
ceedingly sensitive soul is tumbled 
everlastingly, with the diversion of hot 
pincers to appease its appetite for 
change”; “Let her life be torn and 
streaming like the flag of battle, it 
must be forward to the end”; “They 
were the living eyes of a brilliant un- 
embarrassed lady; shields flinging 
light rather than well-depths inviting 
a.” 

It is, however, in his famous scenes 
between young lovers that Mr. Mere- 
dith touches the perfection of purity 
and passion. He has that peculiar, 
exultant power of sublimating the 
earthly desires, of pruning away the 
dross of fleshly motives, and present- 
ing, sincere and luminous, the faultless 
golden flower of youth and love. No 
author has ever suffused his love scenes 
with such a clear, virginal atmosphere 
—an atmosphere which the reader 
seems to breathe more sweetly as he 
goes on; it: is expressed better than 
prose can avail in a stanza from one 
of the author’s own poems: 
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All the girls are out with their baskets 
for the primrose; 
Up lanes, woods through, they troop 
in joyful bands. 
My sweet leads; she knows not why, 
but now she loiters, 
Eyes the bent anemones, and hangs 
her hands. 
Such a look will tell that the violets are 
peeping, 
Coming the rose; and unaware a cry 
Springs in her bosom for odors and for 
color, 
Covert and the nightingale; 
knows not why. 


she 


Who has not thrilled at the exquisite, 
shy courtship of Richard and Lucy, in 
“The Ordeal of Richard Feverel”? For 
a portion of it we may spare a little 
space: 


Away with Systems! Away with a 
corrupt World! Let us breathe the air 
of the enchanted Island. . . . The sun is 
coming down to earth, and the fields 
and the waters shout to him golden 
shouts. He comes, and his heralds run 
before him, and touch the leaves of 
oaks and planes and beeches lucid 
green, and the pine-stems redder gold: 
leaving brightest footprints upon 
thickly-wooded banks, where the fox- 
glove’s last upper bells incline, and 
bramble-shoots wander amid moist rich 
herbage. The plumes of the woodland 
are alight; and beyond them, over the 
open, ’tis a race with the long-thrown 
shadows; a race across the heaths and 
up the hills, till, at the farthest bourne 
of mounted eastern cloud, the heralds 
of the sun lay rosy fingers and rest. . .. 
Here, secluded from vexed shores, the 
prince and princess of the island meet: 
here like darkling nightingales they sit. 
and into eyes and ears and hands pour 
endless ever-fresh treasure of their 
souls. 

Roll on, grinding wheels of the world: 
cries of ships going down in a calm. 
groans of a System which will not 
know its rightful hour of exultation. 
complain to the universe. You are not 
heard here. 

He calls her by her name, Lucy; and 
she, blushing at her great boldness, has 
called him by his. Richard. Those 
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two names are the keynotes of the 
wonderful harmonies the angels sing 
aloft. 

“Lucy! my beloved!” 

“O, Richard.” 

Out in the world there, on the skirts 
of the woodland, a sheep-boy pipes to 
meditative eve on a penny whistle. 

Love’s musical instrument is as old, 
and as poor; it has but two stops; and 
yet, you see, the cunning musician does 
thus much with it! 

Other speech have they little; light 
foam playing on the waves of feeling. 


Pipe no more, Love, for a time! Pipe 
as you will you cannot express their 
first kiss; nothing of its sweetness, and 
of the sacredness of it nothing. St. 
Cecilia up aloft, before the silver organ- 
pipes of Paradise, pressing fingers 
upon all the notes of which Love is 
but one, from her you may hear it.... 
So Love is silent. The woods are still. 
There is heard but the night-jar spin- 
ning on the pine-branch, circled by 
moonlight. 


Equally unforgettable are other scenes 
from the same volume, also the friend- 
ship of Evan and Rose in “Evan Har- 
ringten,” and the “swimming” chapter 
in “Lord Ormont”; we cannot omit, 
either, the altogether charming chapter 
in “Sandra Belloni,” entitled “By 
Wilming Weir,” although the end of 
that love-making was spoiled by the 
unspeakable Wilfrid Pole. “He could 
pledge himself to eternity, but shrank 
from being bound to eleven o'clock on 
the morrow morning.” He plays a 
very adequate second fiddle in selfish- 
ness to Sir Willoughby, and is Mr. 
Meredith’s best sketch of a flirt; “it is 
a bad business,” he remarks, “when 
the double-man goes about kneeling at 
the feet of more than one lady.” 

Of the multitude of other characters 
which spring to the mind, of Roy Rich- 
mond, the adventurer, the inimitable 
Dr. Middleton, the boy Crossjay, Emilia 
and her song, and of other great 
achievements,. we must not stay to 
write; but it is hardly possible to omit 
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mention of one or two of the amusing 
rustics of the novels. Andrew Hedger, 
“entranced and profoundly reverent, 
observing the dissection of a pig,” just 
when Redworth was burning with 
anxiety to find Diana, will be remem- 
bered evermore for his one outburst: 


Redworth jogged his arm, and the 
shake was ineffective until it grew in 
force. 

“I’ve no time to lose; have they told 
you the way?” He slowly withdrew 
his intent fond gaze from the fair out- 
stretched white carcase, and with 
drooping eyelids, he said: “Ah could 
eat hog a solid hower!” 


Master Gammon, in the throes of 
supper, is another bucolic triumph; 
those who have read “Rhoda Fleming” 
will recollect his unconcern when con- 
fronted by the poser “fifty-two times 
twenty-one”: 


“Well . . . how much is that, Mas’ 
Gammon?” the farmer asked in a bel- 
low. 

Master Gammon was laboriously and 
steadily engaged in tightening himself 
with dumpling. He relaxed his exer- 
tions sufficiently to take this new bur- 
den on his brain, and immediately cast 
it off. 

“Ah never thinks when I feeds. Ah 
was al’ays a bad hand at counts. Gi'es 
it up.” 


The recurrent difficulty of which so 
many beginners complain occurs chiefly 
in the “asides” which the author fre- 
quently permits himself. He staggers 
the hasty reader with such a wealth 
of welded metaphor, such a tremendous 
facility in idea and concentration in ex- 
pression, that to take it all in, with the 
ramifications of suggested meanings, is 
beyond one’s immediate power; the 


eye has travelled too fast for the mind; 
a kind of mental gasp and blink sends 
the student back over the paragraph 
for another effort at its resolution. In 
support of this we shall take a dis- 
quisition on Wit and Beauty from the 
first pages of “Diana”: 
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When a nation has acknowledged 
that it is as yet but in the fisticuff 
stage of the art of condensing our pur- 
est sense to golden sentences, a redad- 
ier appreciation will be extended to the 
gift, which is to strike not the dazzled 
eyes, the unanticipating nose, the ribs, 
the sides, and stun us, twirl us, hood- 
wink, mystify, tickle and twitch, by 
dexterities of lingual sparring and shuf- 
fling, but to strike roots in the mind, 
the Hesperides of good things. 

We shall then set a price on the “un- 
usual combination.” A witty woman 


is a treasure; a witty beauty is a 
power. Has she actual beauty, actual 
wit?—not simply a_ tidal material 


beauty that passes current any pretty 
flippancy or staggering pretentiousness? 
Grant the combination, she will appear 
a veritable queen of her period, fit for 
homage; at least meriting a disposition 
to believe the best of her, in the teeth 
of foul rumor; because the well of true 
wit is truth itself, the gathering of the 
precious drops of right reason, wis- 
dom’s lightning; and no soul possessing 
and dispensing it can justly be a tar- 
get for the world, however well armed 
the world confronting -her. Our 
temporary world, that Old Credulity 
and stone-hurling urchin in one, sup- 
poses it possible for a woman to be 
mentally active up to the point of spir- 
itual clarity and also fleshly vile; a 
guide to life and a biter at the fruit of 
death; both open mind and hypocrite. 
It has not yet been taught to appreciate 
a quality certifying to sound citizen- 
ship as authoritatively as acres of land 
in fee simple, or coffers of bonds, shares 
and stocks, and a more imperishable 
guarantee. ... 
Most people would have to read that 
passage at least twice to learn its truth 
and delve for its greatness; and, on 
the whole, we are glad that not often 
in the middle of a story does Mr. Mere- 
dith let himself go at such length; it 
is generally by way of introduction that 
we are lectured somewhat abstrusely, 
though never uselessly. 

Taking a survey of the novels in their 
entirety, their tendency is clearly to 
the side of comedy rather than tragedy: 


George Meredith. 


but they betray the vantage of one 
who, like Balzac, from his eyrie of ob- 
servation, “the mind hovering above 
congregated men and women,” could 
discern how nearly related are the 
sources of laughter and tears. Through 
book after book run the fire and fancy 
that search out the secret places of the 
lover’s soul, trying him whether he be 
fine gold or base metal Volcanic im- 
patience and indignation against the 
idler, the dissembler, the egoist, the 
trifler, break out again and again in 
strong, ironic passages which often 
seem informed with the spirit of Car- 
lyle; it is as though when a character 
becomes particularly despicable the 
author can no longer restrain the 
feelings, but has to take him 
aside to tell him—and us—what 
he thinks of him before the story 
can proceed. Immeasurable tender- 
hess and sympathy for the woman, gen- 
tlest, most loyal comprehension of, and 
harmony with, the rosy dreams and de- 
sires of youth, pitiless scorn for the un- 
worthy lover: these are some of the 
emotions which the student of Mr. 
Meredith’s books comes at length to 
feel contagious, so that he is likely to 
rise from their perusal a better man 
with a broader mind. A_ certain 
scarcely definable quality pervades 
them which sets them above and apart 
from those of any other novelist of the 
nineteenth century; a nobility, a great 
detachment from all grossness of 
thought, all shameful allures; a fine- 
ness of motive, a serene, indulgent 
laughter for the foibles of poor, groping 
humanity; all these things mingle as 
the prismatic rays to form one decided 
hue. And that combination, we must 
admit, if we take it metaphorically, to 
be white. Not a shadow, not the 
flimiest penumbra of impurity invades 
any one of these volumes even when 
the author faces the most unpromising 
situation; and, in conclusion, we may 
confront the thousand writers of the 
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present generation with this salient 
fact: that. to succeed, using the word in 
its best sense, it is not necessary to be 
voluptuous in language or vicious in 
conception, neither is it requisite that 
love should be interpreted in physical 
terms alone. Love is not wholly of the 
body, nor dependent for the attraction of 
its portrayal on suggestions of shapely 
outline and charms half revealed, half 
mockingly hidden. “Our souls, if 
flame of a soul shall have come of the 
The Academy. 
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agony of flesh, are beyond the baser 
mischances; partaking of them, indeed, 
but sublimely.” “The impure perishes, 
the inefficient languishes, the moderate 
eomes to its autumn of decay”; and in 
the light of that saying from the works 
of the one whom we have endeavored 
briefly to interpret, his own white 
flame will be steadily burning long af- 
ter the fitful, luminous exhalations of 
the seasonal novelist have been dissi- 
pated by the winds of time. 





BOOKS AND AUTHORS. 


Mr. DeMorgan writes Mr. Holt that 
he is still busily at work on the manu- 
script of his new novel which has been 
announced as “Blind Jim,” tho’ he him- 
self does not care for this title, and 
will probably change to “It Never Can 
Happen Again.” Mr. DeMorgan says 
it will be longer than “Joseph Vance” 
or “Somehow Good,” and a competent 
critic who has seen the MS., says it 
will be his best novel. Mr. DeMorgan 
adds that the slight earthquake shocks 
in Florence have been seriously inter- 
rupting his literary work. 


The Rev. Dr. Madison C. Peters has 
written a little book on the question of 
“Abraham Lincoln’s Religion,” a mat- 
ter concerning which the average 
American very little disturbs himself, 
having an unformulated theory that 
. if Lincoln did not have a religion he 
had something which served him fairly 
well as a substitute. Dr. Peters re- 
gards Lincoln’s entire career as a man- 
ifestation of absolute integrity of pur- 
pose, fearless honesty, consideration 
for others, profound respect for con- 
science and reverential fear of God; he 
quotes his repeated devout utterances; 
and instances his regular attendance 
at church, and his respectful behavior 
to clergymen as proofs that he was a 
Christian although not a church mem- 


ber; “a practical Christian of the best 
kind although he knelt at no denomi- 
national altar.” The number of pious 
utterances herein collected makes the 
book valuable to any defender of Lin- 
coln against the charges of infidelity, 
as what is now named agnosticism 
was called in his day, and outline a 
full and comprehensive creed. If the 
greatest of Christian virtues be love, 
and if no man have greater love than 
to lay down his life for his friends, 
there is no possible doubt that the mar- 
tyred President had the virtues of 
Christianity. Richard G, Badger. 


Imre Madach, the Magyar poet, is 
rather less than a name to American 
readers, and the crushing arrogance of 
the preface given to his “The Tragedy 
of Man,” by its translator, may possi- 
bly discourage such meek and gentle 
readers as open it in the hope of learn- 
ing something of him. He was born 
in 1821 and died in 1864 and his “Trag- 
edy” is regarded in his own country 
as standing at the head of its dramatic 
literature. It is the presentation of 
the history of the human race from a 
point not much later than the fall of 
man, to the time when it shall perish 
by its own devices. Adam sees the 


whole history in a series of visions in 
‘each of which he himself plays a part, 
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and having beheld the gradual dwind- 
ling of the race is glad to awaken and 
to find himself master of his fate, the 
child of God. Throughout the vision, 
Lucifer is beside him expounding the 
invention found out by man for that 
period, and exulting as the vanity of 
each becomes visible and even in trans- 
lation the ingenuity of the thought is 
evident, and in many passages one has 
glimpses of what must be grandeur in 
the original; but it is the conception 
rather than its expression which ex- 
torts admiration. The Magyar Lucifer 
is the German Mephistopheles rather 
than the Miltonic archangel ruined, 
and is no object for the contempla- 
tion of a weak minded reader, but as 
a literary creation he is wonderful in- 
deed, and the poem should be read by 
all who would estimate the countrymen 
of Kossuth. Arcadian Press, New 
York. 


The current discussion of Poe’s work 
has naturally turned attention to the 
American criticism of his time, not 
only to that in the grave pages of the 
North American, but to that regularly 
following the frivolities in the “‘Lady’s 
Book” and “Grahams,” or set in the 
columns of Willis’s Home Journal, and 
to comparison between both species 
and the matter now found in similar 
periodicals of to-day. The result of the 
examination seems to be that some- 
thing very like an average has been at- 
tained, not because of any inferiority 
in the best minds of to-day, but because 
criticism is now a less attractive form 
of activity than it was fifty or sixty 
years ago. Then even those conscious 
of creative ability found delight in the 
study and comparison of ancient mas- 
terpieces and modern achievements, 
and the mood continued even after 
physical science and metaphysics be- 
came the rivals of poetry and fiction in 
the creative field. But when fiction 
and the drama resumed their sway, 
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and still more generally when psycho!l- 
ogy began her reign, it was tacitly 
agreed that long critical papers did not 
harmonize with the haste and hurry 
of the time, inasmuch as substance 
not form was the important matter 
in literature of all sorts. The books 
of criticism gave way to volumes of 
mild jests and gentle judgments, con- 
vincing nobody and offending nobody, 
and lovers of the old style were fain 
to take down old volumes of Black- 
wood or the early numbers of the Sat- 
urday Review for the sake of commun- 
ion with minds assured of themselves. 
To such readers as these, Professor 
William Cleaver Wilkinson’s “Some 
New Literary Valuations” will be most 
welcome. The author is not dogmatic, 
but he is decided; he does not say “This 
is so,” but “I do not believe that 
it can be otherwise.” He makes 
jests not by substituting apos- 
trophes for letters, but by witty 
turns. of thought; and he _ studies 
his subjects minutely. In this vol- 
ume he considers Mr. Howells, Matthew 
Arnold as critic and as poet, Tennyson 
as an artist, Stedman as a man of let- 
ters, Lord Morley as a critic of Vol- 
taire and Diderot, and lastly Tolstoy. 
and the book may be commended both 
to that very frequently discovered 
youth, the undergraduate entirely un- 
read in criticism, and to the elder to 
whom good criticism gives pleasure 
much like the delight which one may 
conceive a lawyer to take in a remark- . 
ably fine charge toajury. The young- 
ster will perceive how many sided an 
entity genius may be, and how varied 
may be the impressions left by it upon 
the life of its time, and also what cer- 
tain special geniuses have to say to 
him. The elder will read the book some 
three times before he places it, its mar- 
gins marked and its back cover with 
an index on its inner surface, on a shelf 
convenient to his hand, for future 
pleasure. Funk & Wagnalls Co. 








